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Carle ton. however, deserves credit for his 
attempts to transcribe an Irish country ver- 
nacular, roughness, unruliness and all; with a 
little more circumspection he might have 
brought it off. His fiction, as certain critics 
have pointed out, contains three types of Eng- 
lish: standard, colloquial and “tall". The last, 
which denotes affectation in Carleton’s charac- 
ters, goes in for malapropism on a large scale - 
“would you feel a delectabiiity in my super- 
scriptionizing the epistolary correspondence, 
ma'am, that I’m about to adopt?" The effect of 
this is meant to be comic, but it also reminds us 
that English wasn't the indigenous language of 
the Locality, and that in many instances it was 
imperfectly acquired. Carleton’s store of 
Gaelic expressions contributes pungency to his 
fiction, though his annoying habit of transli- 
teration has produced some very peculiar 
renderings of them. 

Traits anti Stories is full of stock ingredients 
which were Inter elaborated in the novels - the 
temporary frustration of an innocent romantic 
attachment, nn obsessive desire for revenge on 
the part of a villain, prodigious injustice, de- 


mented meanderings and comic roguery of ev- 
ery kind. "‘Authenticity" was the one merit 
Carleton claimed for himself, and you find it 
over and over in his details of social life; it 
didn't, however, extend to his plots, which owe 
a great deal too much to the popular "sensa- 
tionalist” fiction of the era. He suffered, too, 
from a serious inhibition in his treatment of 
“immaculate" women characters, turning out, 
among a welter of minor female nonentities, 
two of the least appealing heroines in Victorian 
fiction. These are Kathleen Cavanagh in The 
Emigrants of A h adarra, and Mary M'Loughlin 
in Valentine M'Clutchy - one a prig and the 
other a ninny. Only his servant girls, like Nan- 
ny Peety in the former novel, are ever forth- 
right or witty. 

And yet. The energy and resourcefulness of 
his narratives are disarming; and occasionally 
he surprises us with the sharpness of his 
observations and their relevance to the pre- 
sent. Bigotry and its consequences naturally 
affronted him, but he was conscious of its 
absurdity none the less. There's a marvellous 
set-piece in Valentine M'Clutchy in which a 


Protestant convert comes face to face with his 
Catholic counterpart. Both men start off by 
defending their new religions, but before long 
a subtle shift in positions occurs. By the end of 
the argument each has reverted, willy nilly, to 
his original faith. The ex-Orangcman proceeds 
to curse the Pope, while the ex-Cntholk* vehe- 
mently professes some Papist opinions. The 
two men come to blows. By now a crowd of 
supporters has gathered, an equal number of 
Catholics and Protestants, and, Carleton tells 
us, “the Catholics, ignorant of the turn which 
the controversy had taken, supported Bob and 
Protestantism; while the Protestants, owing to 
a similar mistake, fought like devils for Darby 
and the Pope”. It’s hard to think of a more 
telling indictment, or one more economically 
expressed. 

Belligerents on both sides still exist, some of 
them no less ludicrously misled, but many of 
Carleton's other standard types were already 
becoming obsolete when he took it on himself 
to record their traits and customs - a purpose 
that endeared him to the Young Irelander Tho- 
mas Davis, who believed the work would en- 


rich the understanding of future social hjsto- 
nans. Carleton marshalled an array of hedee 
schoolmasters, Ribbonmen, barefoot scholar 
corrupt agents, sanctimonious attorneys in! 
dustrious peasants, greedy clerics and so on 
putting them through their paces with dlanaud 
enthusiasm, and, in the process, making him- 
self a master of the Irish uproar. 

Essays anti Studies m3, collected by Beatrice 
White, volume thirty-six in the new series 
(100pp. John Murray. £8.95. 0 7195 4066 6) 
contains an essay by Elizabeth Maslen oh 
“Yorick’s Place in Hamlet", which questions 
the popular view of the skull in the prince's 
hand as “a symbol of latterday melancholy 
visually linked to the skulls of Romantic 
Gothick tradition”. The same volume includes 
“William Patten: A Tudor Londoner" by Betty 
Hill, “William Bedell and the Universal Ian. 
guage Movement” by Vivian Salmon, a discus- 
sion of “Speech in the Novels of Thomas 
Hardy” by Raymond Chapman, “Graham 
Greene at the Heart of the Matter” by Roget 
Sharrock and “Reflections bn Auden and 
Hardy” by Edward Neill. 
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that, with effect from Wednesday 4th January, 1984, the 
Reading Rooms will resume opening on Saturdays from 


Wednesdays and Thursdays until 8.30 p.m. The Library 
will continue to dose on Mondays and Fridays at 5 p.m. 
Opening hour* will be reviewed again In March 1984. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SCOTLAND 
- : GEORGE IV BRIDGE 
: EDINBURGH EH1 1EW 
(Tel: 031-228 4531); 


Arts Council Writer’s Fellowship 

Applications are invited for an Arts Council Writer’s Feltowdup 
to be based in the Gainsborough suburb of Ipswich. The Writer 
Is invited to work with the community from the Nacwm Heath 
High School for one and a half days per week, ami ue 
neighbouring Gainsborough Community Centre Ubarylorooe 
'day per week, in term time only. •• ' " 

The Fellowship is for one year and will commence on \tt 
March, 1984. Fee £7,750. 

Further particulars from and applications to: 

The County Librarian 
County Hall 
St Helen’s Street 
Ipswich IF4 MS 
Tel: (0473) 55801, Ext. 4249 
Closing date: 20th January 1984 
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F . E. Smith — a bounder disembroidered 

The Oxford Book of Narrative Verse 
God’s Vicar and the Churches, by Henry Chadwick 
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War and the state in Argentine history 
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The rise of a bounder 


Stephen Koss 


JOHN CAMPBELL 

f,E.Smitli:First Earl of Birkenhead 
919pp. Cape. £30. 

02MOI5966 


Tv story has been told, retold, and nowcffec- 
mtly challenged that, in order to relieve his 
Mithful penury, F. E. Smith engaged in paid 
evangelical activity on behalf of Lady Wim- 
p's Protestant League. The benefactress 
piidavisit to Liverpool and found her name 
jjmeilcd on the brass-plate affixed to (he 
officedoor. “How would you like it, Mr Smith, 
illwre to spell your name wrong on it plate?", 
she supposedly asked her local secretary. “My 
tor lady", he is said to have rejoined with 
Mtanptuous jauntiness, “there is scarcely 
deration you could make to it which 
void not add to its distinction." Needless to 
say, or so the story goes, he was sacked on the 


spot 


gift for repartee (including that riposte to Lady 
Wim borne) derived largely from after- 
thoughts, perhaps unrecognized as such, which 


his son later “elegantly” or "fantastically" 
embroidered for posterity. Smith’s inclination 


was always to be “a great pretender", who 
loved to enliven dull reality with fantasy, even 
when reality was far from dull. It gave amuse- 
ment to himself and his friends, who delighted 
in his scintillating banter and who propagated 
the legends they heard. Winston Churchill re- 
tailed some of the most outrageous fabrica- 
tions to his son, Randolph, who later re- 
counted them to Smith's son as suitable bio- 
graphical material. 


Over the ensuing decades, Smith collected a 
itrisg of "glittering prizes” - to use his own 
immortal and, some have contended, immoral 
phrase- that altered his name without neces- 
sarily imparting the distinction he sought. Cre- 
jiedabaronet in 1915, when he was temporar- 
ily known as “Sir Frederick”, he became Baron 
Birkenhead in 1919, Viscount Birkenhead two 
years later, and the Earl of Birkenhead a mere 
jw after that. Much ennobled, he remained 
stubbornly ignoble, dogged by a reputation for 
being an unstable and somewhat unsavoury 
character, alternately (and sometimes simul- 
taneously) appealing and appalling, a poseur 
siwse cynical cleverness was hard to tell from 
deter cynicism. As his latest biographer logi- 
dfr refers to him throughout these 800-some- 
odd pages, he remained immutably and unre- 
pentamly “F. E." 

Various biographers have attempted to re- 
state that reputation: John Campbell lists 
fei, including the second Lord Birkenhead, 
official life was initially published in two 
(1933 and 1935) and eventually recast 
^asasingie volume, with minor additions 
®tota»ns. F. E.’s son was ah accomplished 
%$er, whose posthumously published 
^tffiudyard Kipling was nearly thwarted by 
intransigence of Kipling's daughter, 
“ii* himself was not immune to filial inhibi- 
“jB.and it has taken Mr Campbell to produce 

t® definitive biography . 

A* author prefaces his text with a solemn 
j“toeol that he offers no apologies for its 
only regrets for the resultant price. In- 
*o apologies arc necessary. Smith, as 
r^bell points out, “covered in a relatively 
.career an extraordinary amount of 
S d "> mqch' of which he helped to muddy 
testimony no less than by his actions. 
_ wqhoyersies that enveloped him were 
T** 0 ® and, if his contributions to them are 
Primer evaluation, each required 
Triable, investigation. The intersecting 
Tg.ip _which he moved must likewise be 
because Smith frequently 
to different accents to different audi- 
ta dfu! 1 s mandat ocy to interpret hi* accents. 

t . Qn * there are implicit methodological 
'Sfcoas for Hut -Li.- 


Occasionally, these “tall tales" (as Campbell 
calls them) were deliberately designed to serve 
a political purpose, as when Smith glowingly 
described his first meeting with Joseph Cham- 
berlain, who looked forward to welcoming him 
to Westminster. More usually, they were in- 
tended purely for fim, delivered on the spur of 
the moment and with an alcoholic stimulus. By 
repeating them often enough. Smith easily 
convinced himself that they were true, and it 
takes an exceptionally scrupulous biographer 
to admit the dubiety of many of the more rol- 
licking ones. But Isis was not founded in time 
to pay Smith the lavish tribute that he was fond 
of quoting, and another Oxford story “that he 
did not so much as buy a book until six months 
before the exam”, must be an exaggeration. 
Smith neglected to mention, and no previous 
biographer has recalled, the years he spent as a 
student at Liverpool before proceeding to Ox- 
ford. More serious than his habit of recycling 
the same Shakespearean epitaph on the occa- 
sion of “every death that punctuated his life” 
was his unfounded assertion that, alone among 
his Cabinet colleagues, he had resisted the 
Montagu-Cheimsford Report of 1919, or his 
avowal to Parliament that he had never seen 
important documents which, in fact, he had 
> initialled. 

The notion that Smith was the single mem- 
ber of the Opposition to vote in favour of the 
South African settlement in 1906 was “another 
instance of memory improving on the truth 11 
and since uncritically assumed to have been 
truth itself. Nevertheless, F. E. was not alone 
In his self-delusions, which cronies and col- 


mesmerize the members of the American Bar 
Association in 1923, a speech he could not 
remember the next morning, the story qualifies 
as being “unquestionably true in spirit; at most 
an exaggeration of the truth”. 

Campbell, far from playing games, is simply 
playing the historian. “The important thing", 
he insists, is not whether such stories were 
“strictly true or accurately repeated, but that 
they took root and multiplied, growing in ela- 
boration" as time passed. “The glamour of 
F. E.’s name was such that stories accumulated 
around it, and every witty remark or clever 
retort, by whomsoever it originated, was likely 
to end up as an F. E. Smith story.” In Camp- 
bell’s estimation, this tendency implies no dis- 



leagues nourished for assorted purposes of 
their own. There was an “absurd story”, which 


IJJ® /or the length of the, product, j 
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A point m writing about F.;E. pt 
1 > ^ fil 7 ain pti^l amply justifies the exercise, 
ikS-vv ..Msenflai not merely to repeat 
stories bpt to examine what he 
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necessitates extensive quotation 
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than that, however, 
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Smith’s emphatic protests failed to puncture 
that he and John Simon, as Oxford under- 
graduates, had flipped a coin to decide which 
of them would join which political party; it was 
sometimes unkindly added that Smith had lost 
the contest. Campbell shows how utterly in- 
conceivable this incident would have been in 
the case of either man. Furthermore, he does 
not hesitate to note that Simon, belying As- 
quith’s nickname of him as “The Impeccable", 
was still a student in Scotland when he claimed 
to have first heard Smith address the Oxford 
Union. Lord Lee of Fa reham’s bitter words are 
discounted on the grounds that he was notor- 
iously jealous of Smiths “easy brilliance", a 
check to his own ministerial advancement. Sir 
Oswald Mosley's verdict was “doubtless ex- 
aggerated by fifty years’ maturing in the mem- 
ory". Lord Halifax, in his anecdotage; misrep- 
resented the views Smith held at the Indiq 
Office! “The; memoirs of even the most 
. mindedcahnotbetrast^^^ 

and Lord Beaverbrook allowed affection, 
mixed with ambition, to cloud their respective 
retrospective visions. 

Manifesting a healthy agnosticism, Camp- 
. bell has done his best to corroborate contemn- 
porary sources, goingso faros toestuMshttat 
there n fog on tire day of Michael CoMm', 
fSnerai. which might well h ‘ ve . s “'''lL?' 
from the risk of attending: le*s : 

Campetl has attempIcd t o dl f tin ^ ^ T 
tween what may or may not be imagined, 

, even if solid evidence is lacking, when Tbecap 
fits plausibly" and ^n^^ ehl ^ 

• ly coloured" exchange between F, 

Oscar Wilde possibly never.occurred on id (gr 

isrssasffiS- 


credit to his subject, but “quite the reverse. 
Such legends do not gray tip except / in 'the 
receptive soil of a reai reputatiqn”, fulfilling 
George Dangerfield’s designation of Smith as 
“without question the most fascinating man of 
his times”. , 

Although decidedly un- Victorian in its tone 
and perspectives, Campbell’s F. E. Smith is,- ip 
many ways, a Victorian-style “life and times". 
The official biography, which It graciously sup- 
plahts, filled some 550 slightly shorter pages 
with pious remonstrances (“in no sense” was 
Smith allowed to be seen as "a Die-hard Con- 
servative") and embarrassing allusions to 
Smith's “soberly judicious” mind and the 
“sobriety of his vision of affairs”. That Camp- 
bell speaks candidly about the drink and the 
womanizing is only to be expected from a post- 
Victorinn. Improving upon the nineteenth- 
century model, which has its scholarly uses, he 
takes pains to establish Smith’s personal rela- 
tionships (as his political attachments invari- 
ably became) and to project them against a 
background of . social and ideological change. 
Consequently, in addition to rediscovering 
Smith’s formative years in Liverpool, he has 
paid generous attention to his career at Ox- 
ford, where' one of, Smith’s first assignments 
was aft ErigifsH eisayon the theme of “Conven- 
tions; Their Use and Abuse”, The paper does 
hot survive, but presumably Smith lived out his 

answer. v ; ‘ • . .. , 

; As a debater at the Union, F. E. specialized 
iii replies to temperance reformers, who posed 
a threat to English liberty as well as to his own 
social habits. He opposed a motion to grant 
undergraduates a share in the governance of 
the University with as much ferocity as he later 
qpposed the extension of the franchise to 
women. Financial problems weighed upon 
hith, though he came early to the conclusion, 
expressed in rhyme on his desk blotter, that “If 
I can’t pay / Well, I can owe" His prospective 
fother-in-law, a Oassics don at Corpps Christi, 
had seen enough of “these rising ydurig men" 
to caution .hjs daughter against F. E.. but the 
courtship continued to n successful end. The 
couple went for boat , rides oq the Cherweii, 
F. E.’s fiaUcie complaining that “somehow it 
always works out that I paddle the canoe while 
■' he lies back bn the cuslons making wonderful 
"plans for thq future’*. More often than not, he 


got those plans to work. 

Slowly, but surely, F. E. acquired a comfort- 
able, income at the Bar. Campbell surveys 
Smith’s cases, noting “the art with which, while 
admitting the facts, F. E. reverses the lighting 
on them . . . This is advocacy - making black 
appear white and white black - at its most 
brilliantly seductive”. In 1916, as the chief pro- 
secutor (some have said persecutor) against 
Roger Casement, Smith employed the same 
techniques. The last sentence of his indict- 
ment, Campbell is bound to admit, was “un- 
fair”, but none the less “a brilliant example of 
destructive advocacy”. It was wholly in keep- 
ing that Smith’s maiden speech in the House of 
Commons, “still the most famous maiden 
speech over made" , was an attempt to construe 
the 1906 election results as a victory for Tariff 
Reform. 

Smith’s own election in the Walton division 
of Liverpool went against the Liberal flood- 
tide. With only 157 Unionists on the Opposi- 
tion benches, he enjoyed “a marvellous oppor- 
tunity ... of making his voice heard”. With- 
out denying the eloquence of that voice, 
Campbell acknowledges “the most unpleasant 
streak in F. E. 's character, his willingness when 
necessary to cut corners in the way of his ambi- 
tion”. His parliamentary performances were 
“never unworthy of respect”, Campbell de- 
clares with a telltale double negative, but his 
tactics to discredit the “demoralized Govern- 
ment” (was it really demoralized in 1909?) 
were habitually extreme. “F. E. always sought 
out the part of the political battlefield where 
the fight was dirtiest," observes Campbell, 
who does not hold that against him. By that - 
means, involving “loyal rallying cries mingled 
with cheap party squibs", he thrust himself 
forward. 

At the same time, he was capable of acts of 
generosity (expecially towards “Sacerdotal" 
Cecils, may Lady Wimbome forgive him), and 
receptive to proposals for inter-party com- 
promise. His lifelong friendship with Churchill 
was forged in the process of pursuing the will- 
o’-the-wisp of a pre-war coalition. Campbell, 
whose credits .include, a recenj. biography of 


George, deals sympathetically with these . 
attempts to break the mould of Edwardian 
politics. Even so, he recognizes “a strong 
streak of party self-interest in F. E.’s argument 
for coalition” and a degree of departure from 
past principles. As someone who “placed 
loyalty very high in his pantheon of political 
virtues”, he stood by Balfour, much as he sub- 
sequently stood first by Asquith and then by 
Lloyd George, longer than his personal- in- 
terests dictated. Truth to tell, it was - and 
remains - hard to know what to make of him. 
"He is a magnificent bounder", confided Lady 
Cynthia Asquith (incidentally, the Prime 
Minister’s daughter-in-law and not his daugh- 
ter), but she couldn’t “help liking him”. 

The women's issue might be said to have 
brought out the worst in him, but for the Irish 
issue. Smith, whose birthday fell on the 
anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne, played 
the Orange Card with a vengeance, though 
Campbell goes no further than to fault him for 
“some very wild statements”. Admittedly, he 
raised certain logical Objections - as well as ' 
many passions - against (he Uberal Govern? 
meat’s Home Rule proposals! But he never 
promulgated the constructive alternative that 
he called upon the Indian Nationalists to pro- 
duce when he' occupied the India Office, “The 
. tragedy of 1912-14 was the blinkered refusal of 
the Asquith Cabinet to recognize before it was 
too late the reality of Ulster’s resistance to 
Home Rule”, argues Campbell, Smith, who 
once alluded to the futility of trying to go back 
to 1905, would have known that it wgs already 
too late. Besides, his “not dishonourable” role 
: (again the double negative) .was instrumental 
: in whipping up Ulster’s resistance. 

“F. E, on the platform made as niuch use as 
any Tory of the rhetoric” of Disraelian tradition; . 
“but more than most he could see through 
the self-deluding cent.” One-will grant him that 
after reeding .Campbell's sensitive appraisal of 
Tory Democracy „ a creed - which Smith both 
embodied and articulated before the war, but 

- which afterwards “sank; taking Ft E.’s last 

- credible pretensions to progressivism with it”. 
Campbell’s- chapter on this subject is a superb 
qssfky in its own right. Shiith’s wartime experi- 
ences, apart : from the Casement trial,£ivehlm 4 
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In the presence of the great 


less to work with. By contrast, his stint as Lord 
Chancellor, despite the jeers of the Morning 
Post and the qualms of the King, was a remark- 
able success that Campbell illuminates in every 
aspect. 

As a partner in Lloyd George’s post-war 
coalition, and ultimately one of its mainstays, 
Smith (now formally Birkenhead) evinced a 
strong sense of “real ism” . a "capacity to adjust 
his mind- and his rhetoric - in the face of a new 
recognition of the facts". The Times hailed him 
as “a true modem" for his enlightened stand on 
divorce reform, and he worked to take the 
wind out of the Labour Party's billowing sails 
by putting the case for a centre alliance: “It 
may be called a National Party , a Constitution- 
al Party, or a People's Party." In defending the 
Black and Tans (“those devoted men"). Smith 
obviously “did not know what he was talking 
about", but that did not prevent him from 
showing unaccustomed flexibility in the nego- 
tiations for an Irish settlement. Instead of seek- 
ing out the “honourable escape” to which he 
awkwardly referred in a speech, he cleaved to 
Lloyd George and considered him irreplace- 
able. “A more shameless and transparent piece 
of humbug was never uttered by an ambitious 
politician” than one of F. E.’s pleas for the 
perpetuation of the coalition under the Welsh- 
man whom he embraced as “the greatest living 
Englishman” and who tenderly addressed him 
as “My dear Fred". 

When Lloyd George fell, F. E. tumbled 
from the Woolsack, but boasted that he was 
“still the captain of my own soul", thus promp- 
ting the remark that that was “a small com- 
mand of which no-one will wish to deprive 
him". Like most of the leading Tory coalition- 
ists, he held aloof from Bonar Law’s “Second 
Eleven”, but returned to the fold under Bald- 
win, whom he had supported - reportedly - to 
teaph the party a lesson. Thereafter, he fulmin- 
ated against the Socialists, campaigned “with 


Pearl K. Bell 

FREDERIC PROKOSCH 
Voices: A Memoir 
345pp. Faber. £8.95. 

0571 131379 
The Asiatics 
382pp. Faber. £3.25. 

0571 131999 

Why a single literary career can encompass 
both dazzling renown and bleak obscurity is 
always perplexing, especially when the energy 
and imaginative adventurousness of the writer 
in question have rarely flagged, and he has 
been able, in the course of a long and dedicated 
life, to produce a large body of serious work. 
When the American novelist Frederic Pro- 
kosch was still in his twenties, he achieved the 
kind of success with his first book. The Asiatics, 
that is ordinarily only the stuff of a young wri- 
ter’s fantasy. Such eminences as Thomas Mann 
and Andte Gide hailed the novel as a master- 
piece, an astounding feat of narrative inven- 
tion , and when, two years later, Prokosch pub- 
lished The Seven Who Fled , the praise was no 
less unqualified. What intrigued the critics as 
much as the elegance and verve of Prokosch's 
style and the minutely described landscape in 
both books was the fact that the novelist had 


nuggets of philosophy, critical judgment, 
whimsy, malice, pretension and terror they 
were unfailingly willing to pour, with scarcely 
any prompting, into the ears of this attentive 
listener. Not a word, it would seem, has been 
forgotten; as he remarks at one point, “1 suffer 
from a malady which is called 1 total recall."’ 

A zealous traveller, he has been everywhere 
and known everyone. In adolescence he was 
privy to the lofty pontifications of Thomas 
Mann and the polyglot arabesques of Pavlova: 
they were friends of his father, an eminent 
philologist, and his mother, a concert pianist. 

' Oil a visit to Paris during his college years, he 
did not hesitate to go round to the Rue de 
Fleurus and “pay an idolatrous visit" to Miss 
Stein and Miss Toklas, who treated him to tea 
and quirky judgments. On his way to a squash 
match in Hartford, young Prokosch naturally 
dropped in on Wallace Stevens at his insurance 
office, and he has remembered every golden 
word. 

At times Prokosch's unerring ability to di- 
vine the presence of the great and the near- 
great in unexpected places can strain credulity, 
and one begins to feel a strong craving for the 
non-celebrity, the obscure. He has only to 
swim out to a volcanic isle off Capri, and the 
next voice he hears is Alberto Moravia’s, 
grandly dismissing Hemingway. Who should 
sit down next to Prokosch on the terrace of a 


actuality - though it is precisely such detail th* 
makes his port raits of others so lively. Whenhe 
describes his lite as “a journey in search of ih? 
artist as a hero, as an enigma, as a martyr 
revelation, and finally as a fragment of huL. 
ity'\ the words are too vague to express any. 
thing worth knowing about the man or \L 
writer. When he writes about his longing "for 
some distant and faceless and passionate fulfil), 
ment", about his lifelong search for the “in. 
termingling of truth and beauty”, about “the 
hidden pattern in my existence", he conveys 
little beyond a sweet tooth for romantic 
Schwiirmcrci. Rapture does not fill up the emp- 
ty spaces left by hollow generalities. Listening 
to Isak Dinesen one day, he felt “that she was 
peering into the core of my unremerabered 
past - not my real, factual past but my lost and 
oceanic past." In Voices , to his credit, Pro- 
kosch has not let himself be sucked into such 
mystic waters: when a writer abandons the real 
for the oceanic, he often drowns. But Pro- 
kosch 's novels have been influenced by dreamy 
notions ubout a vague and irrecoverable past. 

It is this dreaminess - of tone and tempera- 
ment - which may provide a clue to the fate of 
his reputation. As a novelist, Frederic Pro- 
kosch has been drawn much more strongly to 
the elegant convolutions of imagined land- 
scape, imagined people, imagined wars and 
political conspiricies, than to the visible and 
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pluftage as a true Diehard".’ In 1928, he left 
office to replenish his fortunes as a journalist 
and company director. Ramsay MacDonald, 

• . whom, he had once denounced as a “new, if We 
paler, Cromwell"; wished him well and jested 
that. he might follow Smith’s example, In 1930, never b 

. R E. died, leaving bis family in debt and Chlirr phy he 
. - chill intears. The njfp6thesis that, had he lived, hitarate 

hc would have joined Churchlll in opposing wander 
appeasement, does not quite carry. conviction, zond ar 

.Campbell's biography, a landmark in every triumpl 
sense, tells the adventure from beginning to lunchm 
end and a bit beyond . The paci never slackens .Pro kos 
and. each episode Is handled with unfailing ment: ‘ 
assurance. There might Have been a cut here been b 
•, ajidi there to spare a repetition (like F. E.’s .. In th 
advice, to the young Robert Booth by) or td nishing 
prune a quotation from' a “long-winded" or lished 
“feeble” source. In any case, this would have . poetry 
been a long book and, given the liveliness of its lin, ar 

prose arid the Sophistication of its arguments, - Louise 
the length hardly matters^ during 

When F. E. died, ‘Austen Chamberlain ■ they w 
• (who, we are twice reminded, “always played went ii 
the game-’) wrote privately that he could “well war ye 
unoejrstand anyone who had no more than a -deali 



"The Widow's Son ofNaln”, 1931 , by Eric Gill: reproduced from The Engravings of Eric Gill (545pp. Christopher Skelton, Skelton's Press, Castle Street, 
Wellingborough, Northamptonshire NN8 1LW. £110. ,0 9503226 3 6), which will be reviewed in a subsequent Issue of the TLS. 


never been anywhere near Asia. The geogra- 
phy he rendered with such confident and ex- 
hilarated concreteness, ah his picaresque hero 
wanders through Lebanon and Tiflis, Trebi- 
zond and Badrapur, Persia and Malaya, was a 
triumph of imaginative bravura. Years later, 
lunching with.E.M, Forster in Cambridge, 
Pro kosch was delighted with the Master’s judg- 
ment: “Y6ur book is much too poetic to have 
been based on vulgar tourism." 

- In the four decades that followed this asto- 
nishing success in thc l930s, Prokosch pub- 
lished fourteen Other novels, four volumes of 
. poetry, and translations of Euripides, Htilder- 
lin, and the sixteenth-century: French poet 
-Louise Labd. 1 Sopie of the. novels published 
during the Second World War sold better than 
they were reviewed, but Prokosch’s reputation 


Venetian hotel but Marc Chagall, helpfully full 
of “old Hebraic cunning . . . and old Hebraic 
sorrow"? But If these fortuitous encounters, 
yielding such a constant harvest of articulate 
wisdom, after a while seem too worshipful , and 
less remembered than made up, other voices 
provide moments of brilliantly sly comedy. At 
Cambridge, where Prokosch did a year of 
graduate work in medieval literature, lie was 
Invited tp tea at the Leavises', where the nu- 
stere scrutiniZer and his equally high-minded 
wife fed each other their lilies in a literary 
vaudeville turn as hilarious as jt was unwitting. 
“How do we feel about Virginia, dear?” asked 
Professor Leavis. "We have accepted Virginia 
Woolf’, Queenle Leavis replied. 


coherent configurations of reality. In this sense 
he is something of an exquisite despite tb« 
melodrama and violence that are often essen- 
tial to his narratives. The fiercely hnapw 
Asia of The Asiatics (now republished) 
comes a geographical hallucination in wnw 
the picaresque narrator, along with the now 
1st, can float with unhindered freedom, w 
nameless young American hero is fl« n * 
ways on the move, never coming to a ha« w# 
enough to acquire a face or any other symp 
of tangible individuality, or long enoug 
provide us with a plausible reason lor 
nomadic wanderings In the East. As one e 
place after another unreels aqd is soon 
behind, the novel begins to seem as .syi MB 
a Fitzpatrick travelogue (“As we bid 
to beautiful-”). Unable to discover any 


m 
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they were reviewed, but Prokosch’s reputation prokosch observes that “His eyes had grown to beautiful -”). Unable to discover any re 

Th 1 *e post” shifty and his voice had grown LumSpL, as ' for the hero’s presence here 

■ i ? n ^ r K o{ ^tiori though alarmed by the thought of an Impend- where, a reader can find no reason for 

suA ^d, , p,rat«. ,bi ecfeM LalUy" ThV portrait of Auden, who there either. 

America^and' Ix)rdByron ^wennnore or less Ev “ whe " we 

nnnntWrl . . .... . spectre, is on the whole so devastating that one reasons for the wandering, fleeing , 
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Refining the divine definer 

He nry Chadwick 
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This rigorous, at times polcmicul and through- 
out passionate study by a brilliant French 
Dominican touches one of the most sensitive 
pftU in the Christian ecumenical dialogue 
divided Churches. J. M. R. Tillard is 
acne the best-informed of Roman Catholic 
participants and has inevitably had to suffer the 
t ofuncomprehending officials who do not 

rtnte his prophetic vision. But he is not one of 
those ecumenists who like things vague and 
Bty. His book is precision-instrument stuff, 
ft conforms in the minutest respect with the 
Retirement that in ecumenical conversation 
4 m can be no dilutions, no discreet silences. 
His book would have delighted Newman and 
Swssmayer. Though the book concedes no- 
tog much to the Gallican view of the super- 
torityof general councils to popes, Bossuet and 
wn the Anglican John Bramhall would have 
thought the author remarkably dose to the 
kingdom. The translation is excellent. 

Yel Fr Tillard is writing to clarify the doc- 
trine of the Roman primacy, which Paul VI 


bravely acknowledged to be the largest obsta- 
cle in the path to reconciliation. It follows that 
some things in this book will surprise and alarm 
both conservative papalists and vehement Pro- 
testants: the former by pointing out how little 
justification there is for a maximal and exclu- 
sive interpretation of the definitions of the first 
Vatican Council of 1870, the latter by pulling 
the rug from under their established, en- 
trenched stance of opposition. At a time when 
Roman Catholic theologians strongly inter- 
ested in papal infallibility are few, and fewer 
still would be happy to sit an examination on its 
meaning, this is a book for which non-Roman 
Catholics will be grateful. For all ecumenists it 
must be prescribed reading. 

Among the ecclesial bodies that have come 
to be separated from Rome, the small print of 
Roman primacy is a deep ravine to those who 
would dearly like to see the barriers to catholic 
communion dismantled but then meet the doc- 
trine that normal communion with Rome is 
possible on condition of submission to the cen- 
tralized administration of the Curia. The focus 
of universal communion is available to those 
also willing to accept ordinary universal juris- 
diction and the imposition of a large measure 
of uniformity. Or is it possible to be united 
without also being absorbed? Could commun- 
ion be restored between Rome and Canterbury 
without Rome demanding the right to nomin- 
ate to the see of Durham? 


Sendings 

The wave in its endlessly-gliding 
Nave, its travelling church , mowing 
Over and over, as new; 

The long flume of the blow-hole cave, 

Like the flume of a force that explodes at the cave’s back; 

The blow-hole like a great dark horse 
Lying down among the wet black rocks and snorting 
Having galloped across the ocean 
Sending its long plumes out of the cliff-top blow-hole, 

\ The nostrils of a horse that has run the ocean-course / 

Andrests leaning on the land, with panting ribs; 

The long flume of the ocean-path, 

1 ... The broadcast waves beating into the small cliff-speaker 

Gasping with the noise that is white 
, With so many salt messages; 

The back-track of waves that charge the cliff-mouth, 

Flowering path; 

r ... These are the great lives with lights blazing; 

’ The lean land lined with creamy fat; 

. : And the great tanks of oil dragged ln» 

. . ; The tankers, with lights blazing, 

; The Christmas-lpoking ships 
V. Hauled in by the little dark pilots, 

Each a Christmas sled blazing with brightly-wrapped gif ts 

; . ; . Pulled along jingling light by night-reindeers; 

. . Oil is light to the land and warmth ' 

; ’ f : •• As gifts are light and warmth to the mind of the child; , 

What is the spectre in the drinking-water- 

-"ii--".- beating his wife °n the celling 

As,the c sun strikes the bedside glass 1 
^ ^ > That;trembles as l drink; 

? ; -Ci ‘ - is k long flume out of the doorway of the concert-hall 

A; • And tbe mtisic beating from the lighted cave, , .•’j. 

‘ There js g slow glisSando with the wooden side of the cel 
^ • ■Tf-yUkethe stuttering of a great match againstits bori; \ 

•J^eijoW-bole pluming on the campus horizon, • 

Vi ,;;;:T '; A h3 ^assenger8 leaning over the lighted taffrail , 

;>tlkebri^Uy-Wrapped presents, ' ■ 

;:Tl coming in like water , 

out of the harbour Jights as the tide does, . 

.; v^tirin^oii to the ga ngWays laughing add crying, 

1 j Over the waves .. 

d ® w densed •; 

b" 00 of. gangway and gantry, . : , . 

fiuin% 6iit bf thfc sea lik^ a bpm^> * :J ‘ ••••;. 

, li kb' a broadcast foaming like rams pf wop . .. 

S^^gBTERfeBp'QRQVB; ^ ‘ ! -f. 


Fr Tillard's implied suggestion is that the 
rising spirit of independence within the Roman 
Catholic Church, not merely in America 
(mLch publicized recently) but also in Africa 
and Asia, makes it advisable for administration 
to be more decentralized if the bond of univer- 
sal communion is not to be strained; and it is 
this bond, not centralized government, which 
is the classical and prime function of Rome. 

His book is therefore concerned not merely 
with the ecumenical movement but with the 
shape of Roman Catholicism fifty years from 
now. It is part of his argument that the oppor- 
tunity presented to the Roman Church by the 
ecumenical programme of the second Vatican 
Council asks for a shift in emphasis and struc- 
ture that is needed fOT internal reasons 
anyway. 

The first Vatican Council declared that ex 
cathedra papal definitions on faith and morals 
are to be received as possessed of that infallibil- 
ity with which Christ willed to endow his 
Church, and are irreformable in their own right 
apart from the conseruiu of the Church. The 
last phrase may be taken to deny the opposite 
formula (that the consent of the Church is 
necessary) expressed in the Gallican articles of 
1682; but the phrase could also be taken to 
mean that a ruling by the Pope is infallible, 
within this special range of topics and when 
speaking with extreme solemnity, whatever 
any or all of the other bishops may believe or 
say. The latter interpretation was what Dupan- 
loup heard as the opinion of Manning. In justi- 
fication of Manning it may be urged that the 
force of the clause “apart from {or irrespective 
of) the consensus of the Church" must be more 
than merely a negation of a seventeenth- 
century Gallican formula. Gallicanism in 1870 
was in deep recession. Vatican I had more 
important things to do, one would suppose, 
than to flog a sick or even moribund horse . The 
momentous clause was hastily added to the text 
at the very last moment, and its ambiguities can 
hardly have been considered. It was not in- 
tended to placate the minority at the Council. 

It is,. for example, unclear how one^hquld 
interpret the term “consensus On a purely 
juridical view thiere is no difficulty: ie, if it 
means that after the bishop of Rome has taken 
into account “the witness of holy scripture, 
the decisions of general icouacils and the rul- 
ings of his own predecessors", and has then 
given a solemn definition on faith and morals, 
there is no necessity for |he expensive rubber 
stamp of a general council to impart final legi- 
timacy and additional authority to his judg- 
ment. Subsequent consent is unnecessary if 
there is antecedent and concomitant consent. 
And yet the text of the definition does not say 
that consonance with scripture or general 
councils is a necessary condition, only that this 
is historically what past Popes have sought to 
preserve. In 1870 Pius IX’s belief that by virtue 
of his office he was himself a complete embodi- 
ment of “tradition",, and his remonstrances 
with anti-infallibiliSts for their opposition to 
“my dogma”, did much to make the friendliest 
observers give a far more extensive signifi- 
cance to the controversial clause. 

To Orthodox and Anglican theologians the 
definition’s isolation of the Pope apart from 
.the unlyersal episcopate seemftd to offer cover 
! fpr the^ew (to them dangerous and close to 
1 forinal heresy) that the bishop of Rome is not 
first among his brethren but belongs to a diffe- 
rent realm of ministerial order. They inter- 
preted Vatican I tb mean, got that there may 
be special and rare occasions when , as primate 
of the universal Church and successor of Fetor 
and Paul, the bishop of Rome is granted, a 
charism of protection from error In judgment, 
a gift which* though undeJcgated, in a richer 
and wider tense first Inheres in the entire com- 
pany of the faithful, but rather that "by divine 
right ? ’ thp Pope 1 b tp be reckoned as the major 
. and cdntinuingly inenant organ through which 
an aji too human Church, normally prone to 
- limitless error, is granted its one living guaran- 
tee of abiding In, the. triith. At Vatican JE the 
, spokesman for the DephtaHode Fide, Bishop 
Gasser j disavowed thi? interpretation when 
presenting the final text. But something un- 
cpmfottably like; the latter view became a 
pppulfti: Roman Catholic response to the de- . 
fipition, and supporters of a maximalist exege^ 
>• ’sis wore felt \o.be rapre fervently ioyaj to the 
sltaSojr of Peter or indeed ; (es. sotriesald) the 


“vicar of God". To the natural reason it some- 
how seems easier to envisage one person being 
kept from error than the body of the faithful. 

Large assemblies of bishops look vulnerable to 
faction and emotional excitement. Had not the 
conciliar movement of the fifteenth century 
failed and thereby bequeathed the choice be- 
tween Reformation and ULtramontanism? 

In Fr Tillard's book there is a repeated insis- 
tence that the text of Vatican I has both to be 
interpreted in the light of the discussions at the 
time shown in the Acts of the Council, and also 
to be "reread" in the light of Vatican II. The 
voice of the substantial minority at Vatican I 
became that of the majority at Vatican II. Vati- 
can I said too little about the authority of the 
Pope inhering in his presidency of the college 
af bishops, gave no hint of any conceivable 
limits to the absolutism of jurisdiction and 
teaching authority other than those inherent in 
natural and divine law and seemed to make 
each local bishop merely the curate or deputy 
of the bishop of Rome with only so much pas- 
toral power and authority as the Pope might be 
pleased to grant. In 1875 the German bishops 
had to explain to Bismarck that Vatican I made 
no change in the Pope’s relation to the episcop- 
ate, namely to ensure that each bishop fulfils 
his proper duty. They vigorously denied that 
the Council had made him an absolute 
sovereign. Vatican II unsaid nothing in Vati- 
can I, but added the affirmation that each local 
bishop and the collective body of bishops have 
a direct divine commission for their pastoral 
tasks. In “collegiality" Vatican II sought a mid- 
dle road between monarchy and democracy. 

There are moments in Fr Tillard’s book 
when the old Sorbonne theologians’ phrase “a 
monarchy tempered by an aristocracy” seems 
not far below the surface. But Gallicanism he 
repeatedly dismisses as a mere spectre long 
exorcized. The heart of his contention seems to 
■lie in the proposition that the correcting bal- 
ance of Vatican II over against Vatican I needs 
to be taken further; mote power needs to be 
restored to national conferences of bishops; 
and too intense a concentration of authority in 
■ oneman . though ^cbngdnialto modern iflfedls -' 
(interested In Ideal bishops mainly when they 
say something faintly embarrassing), must be 
disadvantageous in a world-wide body. 

Fr Tillard will of course have none of the 
opinion that the papacy is an optional extra in 
Catholicism. With impassioned eloquence he 
wants to commend it perhaps especially (but 
not only) to Orthodox, Anglican and Lutheran 
friends. Substantially he sympathizes with the 
view, so congenial to Orthodoxy and Anglican- 
ism, that reception by the faithful of a defini- 
tion is distinct from submission' and mere 
obedience. To say so much is at once to draw 
ninety per cent of the sting of “papal infallibil- 
ity’? as commonly regarded by theologians 'out- 
side the Roman Communion. He also quotes 
with evident assent , an observation made at 
Vatican I by Bishop Ketteler of Mainz that tp 
confer on the Pope an ordinary and immediate 
jurisdiction over all the churches and all the 
faithful is to give him an impracticable task. 

At Vatican II the council put aside a draft 
scheme asserting the body of Chrisl to be simp- 
ly identical with the Roman Catholic Chinch, 

• and replaced “is" by ‘^subsists in". Rivera bf Ink 
have flowed from this change- Morcove^ the 
decree on ecumenism of 1964 acknowledges 
with generosity not only the Orthodox 
Churches but also the mainstream Reforma- 
tion bodies as media of salvation in Christ, 
though lacking certain marks of catholicity 
especially in ministerial prder. Fr Tillard urges 
that the Roman Cathoijc . Church 1 cannot ack- 
nowledge that degree of true faith among sepa- 
rated ecclesial communions without also being 
wlUirig to listen td some of the things they have 
to saj\ especially when they look at the papacy 
; arid see in the language of Vatican I an obstacle 
compared .with .Which the north fade of the 
Eiger looks easy: He is; not urging his brother 
1 Catholics to think Orthodox or even Anglican 
critics (of the utmost benevolence) right at all 
points, but rather to be willing themselves to 
reread tfteir own documents and to consider if 
they cannot go out to meet Christian commun- 
ions who may deeply long to celebrate with 
them, the sacrament bf our redemption but are 
debarred by What looks absolutist and too little 
tolerant of legitimate liberty. Nevertheless, 
some v4H ' not readily visualize the Roroaq 
Congregation ^or- Sacred Doctrine Itiienltifl tb s 
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Orthodox or Anglican divines in the sense in- crack some ecumenical china. Anglicans can- 
tended by Fr Til lard. not realistically expect Rome or Orthodoxy to 

The later editions of the third volume of think tolerantly of unilateral action; and Rome 

Pusey’s Eirenicon (1870) were sadly entitled may well be the more strenuously negative in 

Healthful Reunion as conceived possible before that in America Roman Catholic opinion 

the Vatican Council. Yet five years later New- favouring women's ordination is not the mere 

man's Letter to the Duke of Norfolk (1875) demand of a frenetic fringe (whose books must 

avowedly interpreted Vatican 1 on minimalist delight the Holy Office) but, among the profes- 

ter ms. He voiced the suspicion that the infalli- sional classes, weighty and rational. Curial 

bilists had been urged on by astute secular attempts to stop discussion of the subject have 

statesmen who thought an extreme and defiant been counter-productive. The Anglican Corn- 

decree would favour the anti-CathoIic interest. munion slays together and lives with diversity 

The recent publication of the letters and re- of customs; it will long continue to have indi- 
ports to London by Odo Russell has proved vidual dioceses and entire provinces where 

Newman’s suspicions wholly correct. When women are not admitted to preside at the 

Russell urbanely assured Manning or eucharist, Gut the pain for the ecumenical 

AntoneIJi that nothing would do more for the movement cannot be Allayed if those who do 

freedom of humanity than a strong definition ordain women put urgent pressure on those 

of papal infallibility, he meant that nothing who do not, and vice versa. This feels particu- 

wouid more quickly alienate the educated Jarly hard to those who believe that the admis- 

Western mind from authoritarian shackles, sion of both sexes to holy orders is a new and 

Newman's Letter to the Duke of Norfolk has universal truth of the Spirit, not to acknow- 
about it more than a touch of the method he ledge which is to show oneself institutionally 

employed in Tract90. Just as in 1841 the Angli- hidebound, obtuse in face of irrational discri- 

can Newman had pursued the principle that the mination, a merely natural man failing to dis- 

39 Articles, so Protestant in rhetoric, so surpri- cern the mind of the Paraclete, 

singly Catholic in much of their substance, 



Detail from the Master of Castelsardo's " The Virgin and Child with Angels and Donors", 
reproduced from Rejoicel : Hymns and Carols for Great Christian Festivals, edited by Tom W 
(159pp. Frederick Muller. £3. 9S. 0584110243). 




must be interpreted in the light of and in sub- 
ordination to the great Catholic tradition to 
which the Church of England declares its 
adherence and to which its liturgy bears wit- 
ness; so in 1875 the text of Pastor Ae/ernr/s was 
interpreted with subtlety and exactitude to 
mean not that the Pope is an inspired oracle but 
that at certain moments certain Popes may be 
called to guide the whole Church and will then 
be negatively protected from leading the faith- 
ful into error. There can be no question of 
papal authority being unconditional or abso- 
lute, for that would be out of line with Catholic 
tradition. 

• Fr Tillard’s language has reminiscences of 
■ .'r.thUpQint of view. He looks beyopd. the, prickly 
rhetoric} of Vatican t tq the great • 


doetrtiot 







separate the Pope from the bishops or the 
bishops from the Pope. Even Vatican II he 
thinks not quite bold enough in its rereading of 
Vatican I, and hence the troubles of the recent 
Roman synod} of bishops,' whose emphaticall y 
humble status is no more than advisory- to the 
. Popfi. a means of keeping a lonely sovereign in 
touch with Catholic feeling and public opinion 
v ; . (a very distinct thing from the sensus fidelium ) , 
anil .a Iqt less than cp-respbrtriblllty. For Fr 
: Tills rd it Is of the essence of the matter that a 
p ope receives and takes good advice; that he 
does not issue defi nltiOns unless the body of the 
episcopate sees that the faith is in danger and 
' tljat^n authoritative ex cathedra ruling : is 
required; and that Cpe attempts by an bver- 
, ' ,; W ked Curia to administer a world-wide body 

' ' • should be reduced in scope if .the Church is to 

breathe freely. Then in St Peter’s name Rome 
can warmly .and successfully invite wistful 
separated commuaions to join at the Confcssio 
in celebration^ and : simultaneously forestall' 
paiiiful internal tensions as Roman Catholics In 
Africa and. Asia arid even' the .United States 
• ; t0 ex P res s their faith without too con- 
stricting a Curial s traitjacket, subject to the 
: - ^ all-important proviso that there is no threat to 
-^^qd;ofeuQharis|lc cqnufiu.qipd.and tp the 
' v / *' Valid p;WsX*7’ 

?? Vatican : ■dsbiaratibn ‘ (i97f?j 
■ . ..T ^galnsUhel brdination of Women . a con trover- 
wHosp’.wrdtej (if qot the -argu 
^JhafBknow'n^ddefehd, in these daysit 
• v JS* ^OToad^a- major theological book 
femini&t rbVolUtibrt.-rJeyertiieT : 

, ..£ ibqul tHe IJip|ta 0f diversity with 
W Wch M tbli^ ChMifriti; t6uld 

fjy^i.Whaj ; |heFiU0qiie \t\jx CdthoHc/Ortlipdox 
wptjjen.priests.af e rapidlybe^inam 
SB# l «A$R»l<&? ^ ^vdr^tiops'.- Parts Of 
bh , (Rcmie dioceses in 
itqUtefd wqmcn.tbthe 


The wurd 
oGod 

George Bruce 

W. L. LOR1MER (Translator) 

Hie New Testament in Scots 
476pp. Edinburgh: Southside. £17.50. 
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The first achievement of The New Testament in 
Scots by the Late W. L. Lorjmer is as a work of 
the creative imagination; Professor Lorimer 
was also an. exacting scalar. A third element 
ac^Byeme^tt»,.that Scots caipe 
to his pen *"as naturally as the leave's to the 
tree", as Keats put it. This facility was equalled 
by the resource of an extensive Scots vocabul- 
ary. It was Lorimer’s scholarship which 
afforded him the authority to use a free, 
conversational Scots. In a note to his son, 
R. L. C. Lorimer, who has edited the present 
volume, he wrote: * Jesus spakna Standard 
Aramaic - for ordnar oniegate - but gutd 
(‘braid’) Galilee, an the N. T. Una written in 
Standard Greek as tire Kirk Falthers alloued.” 
’. The translators of the New English Bible 
also noted the possibilities open, to them for 
their New Testament (1961). In their introduc- 
tion they wrote: “Us language is indeed in 
inany respects more flexible and easy-going 
than the’ Revisers [of 1881] were ready to 
allow, and invites the translator to use a larger 
freedom.’’ They knew of the freedom, but to 
no purpose - ; their translation is frequently in- 
felicitous and more frequently dull. Nor were 
they, much to blame, for the condition of the 
English language, which had made possible the 
King JamesBible, could not be revitalized. Yet 
the first quality of Lorimer’s translation is vital- 
ity. It matters little where one dips In. Luke 5 
begins; 

Ae day, whan he wis staundin on the shore o Loch 


This.Scots hasaphy&ical presence, bringing t he ' 
day.to-dfty- buslnes? 1 ;of£the .fishermen ,ira- 
: mediately before the riadira^in thq&yqdiri’’, 

: rinsing, qf thenetSvor in Jesus being "birzto’V 
j % J 4p l «M>:byTbe,Cirqwds.:^ pilt, among the 
. 'j^ople of ithef market-placp. or of the Vidch" 

. tisipg thefreconoftic speech.whicbby the na- 
' • tiirepfbssyntax allows'onoccasiontheomU- 
;. siQh 'bf the; verb ras-in ’‘.pod wi us”; The to n- 
. .cUehess foakesfar dreiiia; a drama;that arises 
qtit of the heafd word; the wdrdnqf subject to 
. -the processing of pri jittias Jn! .VWhalr ye fast, 
... ^iimph-ari-glQQiri‘na ; Uke the Hypdcrites.-at 
I .blpgs oil langi shjlpitllkaTafe; y ;.?< '(fiaaftlfew; 


Lorimer on occasion departs from the Greek 
text. "Woe" is evidently the word of lamenta- 
tion that expresses the Greek oiini. The King 
James version reads: “But woe unto you 
scribes and pharisees ..." (Matthew 23:13). 
The New English Bible translators, presum- 
ably recognizing that “Woe” no longer carries 
conviction, render the apostrophe: “Alas 
. for you lawyers and Pharisees, hypocrites.” 
To which one can only say - alas, indeed. 
Lorimer’s version is: “Black’s be your faa, 
Doctors o Law an Pharisees, hypocrites at ye 
arl” This is imprecation, and the power it 
generates carries into the words: “Ye stelk the 
yetto the Kingdom o Heiven in men's faces: ye 
gangna in yoursels, an them at seeks in ye 
hender tae win ben” - which takes rage to the 
point of vituperation, a.nptable feature of the 
11 ' Scott tongue at its best. 1 

Lorimer is at his own best as story-teller. In 
such tales as that of the Prodigal Son (Luke 15) 
his account is deeply moving, especially at the 
moment of recognition, which he renders: 
“Whan he was ey a lang gate aff, his faitlier saw 
him, an a stound o pitie gaed til the hnirt o him, 
an he ran an flang his airms about his craig an 
kissed him.” For “a stound o pitie” the King 
JamesBible has “and had compassion” , which, 
though beautiful, was possible only at the peak 
of the English literary tradition. Tender as is 
the expression, there is a detachment from the 
object pitied. Lorimer’s phrase belongs to a 
different tradition, of which one is more aware 
In the parable of the Good Samaritan, where 
the response of the Samaritan to his moment of 
recognition is: “oh I but his lmlrt wis sair for 
him” (Luke 10:33). “But thinkna ye my hairt 
was sair” the folk ballad runs, and that expres- 
sion of grief to and for a community of Scots Is 
carried thtough to the present in Larimer’s 
words. That community has long gone, but Its 
idiom, and some of its vocabulary, continues in. 
use, especially In the speech of country people, 
which speech Lorimer i learned from the 
parishioners of his father, a Free- Church 
minister near Dundee. ' • 

.^negnneetjon witihthedSQth anniversary, of the . 
: Oxford Movement, Basil 1 Blackwell is pub- 
' UsMrik a series of short.books, under the series 
. title “Faith and the Future”. They are edited, 
.appropriately, by the Vicar of Littlemojre, 

■; Darid. Nlcholls, , and deal with aspects of 
Christian belief and practice particularly 
associated with the Tractariaris and their suc- 
. cesrom in Anglicanism.. \ . 

' : ■ < ' ' p ® ter Davje, in PastoraLCare at\d the Parish 
(102pp. 0..631 13225 2), a straightforward run- 
through of the various sides of Christian life In 
■ the p4rish, tells how much 1 , the world has 
changed since the time of K^ble. bgt leaves the 
; impression that .continuities : .couht for, mdfp 
than any possible crisis or need for far-reaching 
; reappraisal,- In Sacraments dhd Liturgy! the 

0 : ^k ; ;A3^..z) >; iiiiis 
wen oives ; a gqbdi standard account qf ;the 


The language Lorimer uses so successfully^ 
the narrative of the Gospels is put to a test of i 
different order in reflective passages and pas- 
sages of statement of belief. His particularity 
and accuracy add significantly to his translaticu 
of the great passage on love in 1 Corinthians. U 
the King James version, 13:6 reads: “Rejtxceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth”. Ik 
New English Bible, being more specific and 
introducing the idea of love not taking account 
of wrongs, comes closer to the Greek: u Ltm 
keeps no score of wrongs; does not gloat om 
other men’s sins”. Lorimer’s Scots reads. 
“Luve keeps nae nickstick o the wranp il 
drees; finds nae pieisur i the illwark o itiiew”. 
The image of the tally is immediate ind 
memorable, sharpening the idea that love is 
not love if it keeps an account of the wrongs. In 
this case, the specificity of “nickslick"^®^ 
diminish the meaning. 

Yet domiciling can harm an idea. I conU 
well have done without the substitution of 
“chanter” (Corinthians 14:7) -Greek aijos- 
for “pipe” (King James) or “fluic - (MP- 
Where the idea of Scottish locality late ® 
mind from the wider implications of the ww 
there is a case for the retention of the Eogl^ 
“Hark I The voice o ane cryln, out i the dw 
(M atthew 3:3) is a sonorous line, but an* 
goes to the “niuirs” throughout, and the 
does not necessarily suggest a 
Greek eremla . Similarly, to translate^ 
throughout as “loch”, while It is consistent ft 
Loch Gennesaret, denies the accepted 
ing of the word. 

These slight reservations are to be set apW 


on extraordinary achievement - a 
work, encompassing the tragic and Vac 
ous, bringing the dramatis personae or tn 
Testament vividly to life, renewing . , 
colours the image of Jesus, in a l an 8 ua ^ - pj 
circulation for written communlca^V 
national importance for more than in 
dred years. ~ ■ • • • 

al study and thp.life and folth of the 
arid he has done it with- sparkle q«| 
Chotces: ethics arid the Christian ( . ftjgoi 
13182 5) by David Brown is a fine tn^ ^ 
to general principles of CbrUua 
discusses sensitively a wide range ^ 
issues. It is perhaps among the * 
theories, though, in^the nature 
it is written at a higher ^ A { u ho^ 
fellows. Richard Hairiea^in ^ 4 . i a |®sV 
Divirie Love (123pp. 0 631 ^ 
steer a middle way betwcenstrid^ - 
itarianism and the rejection . . ■ rc nopk. 

; any place in true Christiarnty* • ^ 
lucidly and pungently tac ^. ' h n.Ds^ 

: Anglican (if not a la8t) wor^ Jo ^ t J3 1«1 ». 
;in Vie Faith Abroad ( 

Writes! freshly and, 
tradition of Christian rnisslpM dVers?^ 
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To tell a simple story 


Ala n Brownjohn 

^ md PETER OPIE (Editors) 

TkOsford Book of Narrative Verse 
424pp. Oxford University Press. £8.95. 

1 19 2141317 

ft (heir preface to this anthology, Iona Opie 
ad her husband, the late Peter Opie, pay 
(oochingund revealing tribute to earlier cdilor- 
y toilers in the field of narrative verse by citing 
the palitude of Verc Collins, compiler of A 
took of Narrative Verse (published by Oxford 
iillCO) to Edward Thomas, who had drawn up 
i provisional scheme for such a collection in 
tftUhomas did not live to put his plans into 
cfed; but bis widow, Helen Thomas, passed 
Aon on (o Collins. Since the Opics compiled 
the* own successor to the Collins book in their 
10**81 the foot of Edward Thomas's hill” in 
VtdUssin Hampshire, a small link with these 
pettndeavours is pleasantly established. But 
staging it they draw unwitting attention to 
Ik peat gap of time which separates the two 
oot (Similar volumes, and to the general 
deaithof good collections of narrative poetry, 
for obvious reasons, narrative is bound to 
be harder to assemble in representative antho- 
logies than, say, lyric. Short narrative poems 
nayaothave enough of a story (though Gold- 
ankh's “Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog”, 
bdeded here, does nicely enough in thirty-two 
foes). Longer narrative poems may have too 
atuch of a story, or be too leisurely or discur- 
iie and difficult to excerpt. Yet the rarity of 
Mf, original and compendious volumes of 
unlive verse suggests something else: a 
fep-seated unwillingness to take the genre 
wyieriously. The Victorians made frequent 
ttkctioiu of popular, improving and sen- 
toqul writing (“The Thousand Best 
tom"), and light verse is deemed perennially 
fflUMable. But narrative poetry is not often 
uHwed, even with the aid - or rather, least of 
flwh ihe aid - of any broad or ingenious 
of the term “narrative”. 

Vont, narrative poetry has been persistent- 
‘’wffi ade - d ‘ n statU8 ' David Herbert, in 
h» very good Penguin Book of 
Mnkt Verse in 1960, felt obliged to make it 
Unlike most other books of its 
jjjij bad been compiled for adult readers. 

contending with n common, If un- 
j^i assumption that since the young might 
posuaded to like a poein if it were to con- 
**tory, pooiry which contains stories is 


fit. for the young. This was a view 
countered, with generous und itnag- 
definitions of narrative. It could 
JMNmi as well as long; it could 
“w.PQbi: ballads, romances and heroic 
9 burlesque and sutirc; il could cross. 
pjJJ^Jher genres and take in narrative 
jy* hom drama or incidents from epids; 

P Mms wIl ich used the narra- 
yjnfordeidriptive or reflective purposes. 
(WeV^ S .j TOom ?or Shelley’s “Aretluisa”, 
Wr-u.n 8er *’ 1 ^^ ward Arlington Robin- 
W, even for D. H. Law- 
a ?d Robert Graves's “Welsh 
t r - rt s t ® rms • reference 
# bit ft. ^ ur i ds narrative consider- 
restored life and credibility 
of narrative verse. 

' ^ ■ 

— DQ P Bra hle opportunities to do 
^ reduced status of qarra- 

j; Sv • $ haye : not ventured thq . 
w ' ^ QrS '-“id scholars of .chil- 
iaildt hom nursery rhymes up- 

M the area oforaltradi- 

f^gtinOs, they are incorapar- 
k Ethologists has shown 

thetradltion to 
W^ r *' I ^^itionaUstt J in taste arid in 
?tru ha Book of Children's 
children riot poetry for 
W5E a n oxdfement or acKrilr 
E experience which 
from, ijiit 

iw&aSS! vvisdom arid' didacr 


tunntc legacy of popular taste in the nineteenth 
century. Whether in David Herbert’s Penguin 
anthology or in this new collection, the sinewy, 
economical ballad tradition can be seen visibly 
crumbling away . with the lesser Romantics and 
the Victorians, into melodrama, or bombast, 
or slack repetitiveness; into the likes of 
Macaulay’s “Horatius”, or Scott’s “Young 
Loehinvar", or Stevenson’s “Ticonderoga”, 
Narrative verse in the most sophisticated vein - 
The Rape of the Lock, for example - appears to 
have died out altogether. Narrative poetry first 
became weaker in technique and more simplis- 
tic in sentiment, then advanced in popularity 
and obtained a secure role in the entertainment 
and instruction of children, who could be 
brought into line by reciting it. The educational 
usefulness of narrative established some 
inferior Southey and Tennyson as textbook 
classics - “The Inchcape Rock”, “The Lady of 
Shalott”, already anthologized well beyond 
their deserts, appear again in this book - and 
thereafter the line was perpetuated in famous, 
and almost inescapable, anthology pieces by 
Kipling and Alfred Noyes and John Masefield. 

Hie Opies are right to include Lewis Car- 
roll’s “The Hunting of the Snark”. It serves, in 
this company, as a delicious parody of the de- 
terioration. Through 141 stanzas it piles non- 
sense upon nonsense with more metrical facil- 
ity, more variety of invention and a more com- 
pelling command of narrative thrust than 
dozens of other Victorian poems which make 
conventional sense and proffer a conventional 
morality. The Opies might have accompanied 
it with some examples of Edward Lear, whose 
narrative gift is even more striking. Instead 
they fall back on William Morris's embellish- 
ment of Froissart in “The Haystack in the 
Hoods”, “improving” on a short and bloody 
original for contemporary taste rather as col- 
our television “improved” on Brideshead Re- 
visited. Or they prefer the plodding vacuities of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti's “The White Ship” 
("Swifter and swifter the White Ship fled / Till 
she flew as the spirit flics from the dead"). 

These editors have chosen, in effect, to be 
loyal to the Victorian vulgarization of a notable 
tradition. Of the fifty-nine poems in this 
anthology, only a quarter date from before 
1800, a sadly small proportion from long cen- 
turies when tales were told as a staple of daily 
existence. The twentieth century is repre- 
sented by eleven poems, yet several of these 
are standard pieces which look back over their 
shoulders to the nineteenth, such as Chester- 
ton's “Lepanlo” and Masefield's "Reynard the 
Fox". Well over half of the fifty-nine thus come 
from the last century, and reflect a contempor- 
ary requirement that Acceptable narrative 
verse should not only tell a simple story, but 
should also convey an elementary message, 
usually connected with "tragedy, passion and 


Dreamt history 


heroism" - the editors’ accurate summation of 
what narrative verse usually was to the Vic- 
torians. 

What results is a partial anthology, in both 
senses of the word. The anonymous ballad 
tradition is represented by excellent poems, 
but only four of them: "Robin Hood and the 
Monk", “Tam Lin", “The Babes in ihe Wood” 
and “King Estmere". The narrative power and 
close horror of “Tam Lin" stand out in these 
pages: 

And last they’ll turn me in your arms 
In to the burning gteed; 

Then throw me into well water, 

O throw me in wi' speed. 

So what became of “The Laily Worm", or even 
“Sir Patrick Spens", printable in substantially 
less space than Wordsworth’s “The Idiot Boy” 
(itself, strangely, preferred to "Michael”), or 
Oscar Wilde’s “Ballad of Reading Gaol”? In its 
marvellous economy of means, Chaucer's 
“Pardoner’s Tale” sets a standard of narrative 
terseness which is hard to equal. That and the 
tale of Chanticleer and Pertelote in the "Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale” certainly look indispensable. But 
other of the Canterbury Tales were surely eligi- 
ble, in preference to, say, "Goblin Market”? 
Or something from Chaucer’s, or Henryson’s. 
Troilusand Criseydel (Though Hemyson's de- 
lightful “Tale of the UpUnd Mouse and the 
Burgess Mouse” appears here, and earns its 
inclusion.) 

A broader definition of narrative would 
have allowed not only appropriate extracts 
from the plays of Shakespeare and others, but 
more examples of Elizabethan verse , including 
the rich and strange realm of translation. Or it 
might have reached out to admit the erotic 
inventions, fictitious or wish-fulfilling, of some 
of the elegies of John Donne. Or, in the 
nineteenth century itself, it might have 
gathered in narrative poems of merit - or ex- 
tracts from them - waiting to be dug out of the 
archives of a period that told more tales In 
verse than any other, and not merely the ex- 
tremely familiar ones. Even the work of 
Browning and Hardy is conventionally repre- 
sented here, la the twentieth century, and not 
only in the last decade or so, poqtry has.jcofo- 
peted with the novel with an Ingenuity that. Is 
mostly undiscerned or underestimated. In 
limiting their brief in the way they have, the 
Opies have produced a selection of largely 
familiar, sometimes hackneyed poetry. There 
is a sense in which much of what they include 
should - if it is thought to be falling out of 
fashion - be kept in front of the reader in an age 
of many anthologies which seek to be stren- 
uously new and succeed merely in being 
meretricious. But in restricting themselves to a 
popular but narrow appraisal of narrative verse 
they pass up the chance of rescuing it from the. 
condescension of the reader who remembers it 
almost solely as the stuff of textbooks. 


Close-ups of war 


. - — — to look at the pictures and repeat “Poor guys”, 

Onminir Hihherd and he is supplied with sdme of those familiar 

uominic nippcro » myths » wh | c h John Terraine has' shown to be 

PAUL FTJSSELL (Editor) • at least questionable .(cavalry vmwb machi-io- 

• . • t -i— a ,i riiniiiaimfi • v •. gups, theSoitiine as pimply. a massacre , etc). 

Sasston’s Long Jowi^iApIUu? ' - i- . :v ?ModireTfrieihoiy’ is ready ehoiigh to over- 

SelectionfromSie^nedSastoon s*The s| _ lh# purpoge and pUy of the conflict 

Complete Memoirs of Ge or ge Sherston without siich encouragement. Knowing asides 

l{J0pp. Faber. £11.95. about tbe conduct of the war scarcely help to 

05 71130348 _ . - bring Out Sassoon’s care in making Sherston a 

— ’ . ' , ' i. simple infantry officer, ignorant of t|ie Staffs 

This is an abridgment of the Sherston trilogy, plans . and problems. The unassuming artistry 
interspersed with photographs, a few of Qf ^ ^g^ai three books tends to.be over-. 
Sassoon'S poems,, and comments by Pjul nisself ipo^. f or example, the title and Buiiyan epi- 
(but nothing from the recently published war h Qf sherston’s: Progress are omitted; the 
diaries). The American audience for ‘ j gap being filled by ah irrelevant 19 j 6.ppenri ahd 


l£0pp. Faber. £11.95. 
0571130348 


This is an abridgment of the Sheraton trilogy, 
interspersed with photographs, a ; 
Sassoon's poems,, and comments by Ppl Ftasen 
(but nothing from the recently published war 
diaries). The American audience for which ij 


mane?), me - .. .gap Being Diieu oy uu uioicyam 17*11.^111 

seems primarily intended may qbt notice that gUcWy c h 0 sen phgt6graph r so that attention is 
tbe illustrations of Kent include (wo Of Devon fro^i a crucial stage of Sheraton's de- 

dnd of northern moorland. The general effect veiopment in '1917 to. a satire which Sassoon 

6f pictures and text is certainly evocative and himse |f la(er i thought; superficial. : -FusselPs 

moving. Where the details fifc one sees What c0lftmentSi though often interesting, do not 
Sherston Saw, as^ his men collected revetting ^ distinction between author 

hurdles or crouched onthe fire-step, time tick- a D d gharadter. Sassoon remarked, to Graves in 

Ine blank and btisy on their Vflists. • • , ; 1 jgjQ, "Sheraton is only 1/5 of myself, but his 


>■ v Hut WKwII.., 1 V ;.| V' iV 1 f.-™-— O' . In z Uld 1 IN tuiu uu?; wuw.-.w. .- - — j T 

Otf or 4 .ha* bp in Fussell has nanative is .carefully thought out and con 

i w**® breaks little / . Finn about Sassbon's sfrurt^’’. It -is strange that Fuss^ll, who hai 

• • iUuminatoig , th, ".^.-'.?-V^fert..»uitelv 'edltdr- writieh' to wfcll ,on tins subject, elsewhere 

• and mntenal. Unfortunaieiyt eanw ^ ;i-v •„ 



poqtry have bderi 


Neil Corcoran 

ELIZABETH WARD 

David Jones: Mythmaker 

236pp. Manchester University Press. £23.50. 

071900953 3 

Peter Levi has said that writing about David j 

Jones is like trying to slide a knife into a silver ; 

apple. Elizabeth Ward, in David Jones: Myth- ! 

maker, manages it with great critical sophis- 
tication and argumentative rigour; but she has 
also written a book which, in the end, seems 
ungenerous to the point of injustice. 

Her thesis - and the book does admirably ■ 

and ch&llengingly sustain a central line of in- 
quiry and attack - is that Jones's ambiguous ! 

and suspect ideological leanings, which mani- [ 

fest affinities with a discredited, reactionary 
inter-war English Catholicism, have, to . - ■■ 

varying degrees in different works, a debilitat- 
ing effect on his style. His dualistic, primitivist 
myth, with its stark “metaphors of confronta- I 

tion", is acceptable in In Parenthesis, where it • ! 

is placed in a creative and undermining tension 
with the actual historical circumstances of the 
First World War; but in The Anatltemata, the 
myth disembodies itself into the didactic and 
the rhythmically monotonous; and in the 
Sleeping Lord sequence, the tension between I 

myth and history is as often “self-indicting" as 
it is poetically fruitful. 

Ward is excellent on the biographical con- 
ditioning and intellectual context of Jones’s 
governing myth, and is particularly rewarding 1 

on the extreme heterodoxy of his Catholicism. 

She is also very good on Fn Parenthesis and ! 

provides, during the course of a subtle critique 1 

of Paul Fussell’js well-known reading of the 

poem in The Great War and Modern Memory, 

a penetrating and persuasive view of its nature . i 

as a "total metaphor” and a “coup of dramatic 

economy as original in its way as Ulysses ”. 

When she turns to The Anatltemata , how- 
ever, the thesis seems to me to founder in a kind 
of Procrustean critical determinism. Certainly 
■ that poem lacks some of the poetic strengths of . 

‘ inPdreMh&U, particularly JhfvisGal imffiedifa*, • • t ' 

cy; and' what' Ward memorably calls Jones’s . i; , 

“Cluttereti.and myth -shadowed dream of Ills- '• I 

tory” makes os free with actual historic drcum- ; , ■ 

stance in 77ie Anathematp as Pound does in . 
the Cantos. But it is surely possible to claim '• * 

that The Atiathdmata too, like J#i Parenthesis , 
constantly corrects the possible over-deter- - . 

mination of its mythopoeic imaginings by : ' i 

something opposed, alternative and subversive' 
in its form. Its more static and ritualistic . !J 

moments are offset by the creation of character | 

and voice which makes two of its sections vir- . i 

tual dramatic monologues and the rest of it ; ] 

what brie critic lias called “a hubbtib of human . 

doing”. Its annotation - charming, recondite, \ '■ v'_ 

weird, hilarious - is constant tonal diversion. " ■; * 

Its opening section, and large parts of others, . • . r j 

owe only the most peripheral allegiance to . ■■■ '. <] 

What Ward identifies as the inspiring myth. { '■ 

And the sheer affirmative power df the poem's • . i • 

evocations and recall in fact undermines its 
cultural pessimism.' The emphasis in The . Jfj'} 

Anathemata falls not didactically dn the simpli- j ! ; ' jf j] 

cities, of the myth, as Ward' would have us • ! • : : j 

believe, but much more intertstip'gly on. the ' 
ways ini which tbe fmagirtation tries to give;a • . : ‘ P[ 

shape to reality. The process of shaping' ltself . \\ 

engages the poem’s most profound energies, : ' i ’ 

' and. it is a process frequently iroilized by the , \ * ; 

obdurate 'resistance of human actuality. The r 

poem's form subverts the will towards the '■ ... 

absolute apd the authoritative, in something of ; 

the way in Which the Cockney soldier under- ‘V; 

. mines the heroic “tradition" asserted by Did's 
Boast in In Parenthesis: "Cripes-a-mighty- ; j 

; strike-me-stone^coid - you don’t say”. ; ] 

One does sometimes feel, like 'saying ; i : v j 

something like ' this to : Elizabeth Ward ' < : :■;*} 

herself. The stremiousneSs with which 
she 6 ncovefs the ideological. ambiguities of : i • 
Jones's position seems to blind her to some of ' ! ^ ; j 

his actual poetic virtues. His poems In. her. < ■, J -y- 

hands seem much less spacious and much more . 

! airless than they actually are. For all the local ! v ' i 

insights of this book - and it can be remarkably ' . \t 'TV* 
• acute about Jones’s language -it: often sotidds'' • ' j? 
too easily dismissive arid too briskly decided. ; ;i j’j 

Its critical virtue/ however, is (hat both the V 

J dismissiveness arid the decision compel debate ■ ij ]• 
and response. | i ’’ ': 


: .* i 
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Persons and pre-persons 


Mary Warnock __ 

i MICHAEL TOOLEV 

Abortion and Infanticide 

441pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £20. 

0 19 824674 9 

Philosophy is more and more closely involved 
with the real world these days. The notion, so 
totally abhorrent in the 1950s, that philo- 
sophers should help people to make good deci- 
sions, should even tell them what to do, is now 
i generally accepted: and philosophers are in 
demand everywhere, to put their expertise to 
practical use. But there are dangers in this. 
People may expect too much of the subject. 

They may demand proof, or absolutely conclu- 
sive argument, that this decision or that is the 
right one. Michael Tooley is aware of this dnn- 
ger; and though, in the end, he is prepared to 
make recommendations within the fashionable 
topic he has chosen, he realizes that many peo- 
ple do not really understand what philosophers 
are up to, when they seek to justify conclu- 
sions. He therefore starts his book with a 
general account of Ethics, and the kinds of 
arguments and strategies characteristically de- 
ployed by moral philosophers. This is a useful 
and sensible starting-point. 

His own position is that there may be some 
primary or basic moral principles incapable of 
justification by argument (and different people 
may hold different principles to be basic). 
These principles will be held with (he full force 
of moral feeling, and other principles will be 
justified by reference to them. But appeals to 
moral feeling, or intuition, though by no means 
1 . • . to be disregarded, are always to be critically 

examined . For sometimes what is claimed as an 
intuited moral truth may tum out, on examina- 
‘ii i 'KV* • • t ' on * to k® basic, perhaps because it is 

incompatible with some other, more fun- 
. v tjamental,, principle. Tooley's practice, there-- 

— ' consequences, to see whether or not they are as 

’ important as at first appeared. Tills approach , 
f- * though not theoretically tidy, and though diffi- 
\ • cult to classify (is’he a Utilitarian or some other 

5 sort of ConsequentlaHst7 Is he, in the end , an 
Intuition 1st?) is extremely sensible, given that 
| * he is examining an issue, as emotionally 
\ . ; charged aa the one he has chosen. Intuitions 

are twi>a-penny In the field of abortion, to say 
. • nothing of infanticide; 1 : • •»’ | • ■ 

^ ' Tt would be futile to attempt a summary of 

ell " T?° le y! s book. It Is of a density comparable 
^ sJ . • onjy to Aristotle, though of a very different 

w j. kind.; Every recent argument' for and against' 
' ; pvcry . proposition he asserts ' is examined in' 
detaU.. If ^someone’ need. : to-defend a posl- 
, : tipti, any ^it^p, pn^a.abprtlop or infanticide^ 

• he would be weji adyiieii tb ta^e Tooley’s book 


people not otherwise morally beyond the pale; 
and that it is widely practised now, for example 
in China; and, more important, that those con- 
scientious paediatricians in this country who 
decide, in consultation with the parents, to give 
up the struggle to keep alive severely damaged 
neonates are liable to be accused of infanticide 
-evencharged withitin court. It is therefore of 
the utmost importance that philosophical argu- 
ments relating to infanticide should be critic- 
ally examined, abhorrent though the word 
itself may be. 

Tooley's argument follows the same course 
as his argument with regard to abortion: it is 
seriously wrong to kill a person, but very young 
babies, especially premature babies, are not 
persons, because they do not have the person- 
making features of high mental capacity, or the 
capacity to recognize their own continuing ex- 
istence over time. Thus, according to Tooley. 
anyone who regards the destruction of neo- 
nates to be intrinsically wrong would have to 
produce new criteria by which to distinguish a 
person from a non-person. (He has, inciden- 
tally, a long and complex set of arguments in 
which he considers the relative wrongness of 
killing and allowing to die.) 

I would take issue with Tooley on two re- 


lated points. First, I do not see why he nsserts 
that membership of the species homo sapiens is 
irrelevant to the question whether foetuses or 
neonates should be kept alive. I would not 
suggest that human foetuses or human neo- 
nates should always be kept alive; but I would 
argue that their membership of the species 
homo sapiens is what makes us feel that they 
are worthy of special treatment, and that, 
therefore, arguments must always be provided 
(such as that their destruction would benefit 
the generation of other humans) to justify their 
destruction. That being a member of a certain 
species is a biological fact does not, in my view, 
make it an irrelevant basis for moral argument. 

Second, I am not convinced that, in arguing 
about the right treatment of embryos, foetuses 
or neonates, the deployment of the concept 
“person” is helpful. In particular, I ainnot sure 
that being n person is something dependent on 
the possession of certain empirically discerni- 
ble features. Locke held that the term “per- 
son" was a forensic term; and I am inclined to 
think that he was almost right. 

This does not, of course, entail that lawyers 
would employ the category whimsically. To be 
deemed a person might in fact always go along 
with possessing certain characteristics, to be 


Distribution of goods 


Jeremy Waldron 

MICHAEL WALZER 

Spheres of Justice; A Defence of Pluralism and 
Equality 

345pp. Oxford: Martin Robertson. £15. 

0855206837 

There are, we are told, some things that money 
can't buy; and many of us think that there are 
other things that money should not be able to 
buy. Political office is a good example: bribing 


tributed on some basis other than individual or 
corporate wealth. But other proposals to limit 
the purchasing power of the pound in your 
pocket are more controversial. Should money 
be : able to buy preferential medical care? 
Should a wealthy parent be permitted to pro- 
cure a superior education and therefore better 
career prospects' for his children? Or (to take a 
less well-known example) In wartime should 
conscripts have the right to' pay 300 dollars for a 
substitute to do their military service for them 
(as American citizens were permitted to do by ' 
the 1863: Enrollment and' Conscription Act)? 

Neghtlve answers tothesd questions may be 
justified in two ways. Perhaps the distribution 
of money in satiety is itself so unjust that it\ 
would be outrageous to alloW it'tq determine 
the distribution of these other burdens arid 


yriJhhim, and Idok up the various arguments in . benefits as well: That line of argument leaves' 
the Index, before embarking on his case. He open the possibility that we would bo prepared' 
.would then be prepared to handle all objeev to countenance the purchase of political office, 

t0 T i- r .^' . ■ u i- health' core v education, drift exemption; and- 

Tooley, s arguments onabqrtion, leading to so on jf wealth and income :\vere distributed 


the conclusion that abortion- may be. justified, 
Jyrni fffi?i/bn the’pro'poSition that membership 
of the . Species homo sapiehs is in itself no . 
• j-eason for'preservation; secondly, ori the prop- 


so on, if wealth and Income Were distributed 
more justly. However, in come or all of-these 
areas, we may have a much Sponger objection 
In principle to allowing money to;ta!k. We may 
insist, for example, that mdhey and political 



This is the first and most important conclu- 
sion of Michael Walzer's new book, Spheres of 
Jttstice. Professor Walzer suggests that it has 
been ignored in much recent philosophical 
writing on justice. Philosophers in their search 
for some unity of principle underlying the di- 
verse circumstances of human life have tended 
to neglect the variety of human goods; they 
assume that all goods are commensurable and 
convertible, and so they try to reduce them to a 
short list of basic goods whose distribution can 
be governed by a small set of very abstract 
principles. Thus, for example, egalitarians are 
led to ngue,; implausibly, for equality across 
the board Tri relation to all sorts of goods; be- 
cause they fear that an inequality anywhere is 
liable to be converted into inequality every- 
where once goods start being exchanged. 
Walzer, on the other hand, is interested in the 
containment and isolation of particular in- 
equalities, by specifying limits on convertibility 
so that inequalities cannot breed and multiply 
in this way. 1 

Each chapter of Spheres of Justice is devoted 
to a different problem of distribution - the 
distribution of membership in a society (im- 
migration and citizenship); welfare and secur- 
ity, money and commodities, political office, 
hard and dangerous work, education, leisure, 
recognition and esteem, and (curiously) divine 
grace and love. If he is right in his main argu- 
ments, each of these problems deserves a book 
-■ nay, a philosophical controversy - of Its own. 
But in the space he allows himself, Walzer’s 
discussions display a rare sensitivity to the 
uniqueness of each problem: they are stimulat- 
ing aqd imaginative In a way which lives up to 
the high expectations ' aroused by his earlier 
writings in political philosophy. 

. Hie same, however, cannot be said about his 
more abstract argument. Suppose we agree 
that different principles of justice are appropri- 
. ate;'fo'^ nolfollOw 

. that this' distributive pluralism Is: theoretically 
iriedliqible, (j)n the contrary, pluralism at the 
level pf .tjie dlstributiori of particular goods 
may bp the result of applying one or two veVy 
abstract ahd;fundamen(al principles to a varie- 
ty of humantirc&nlstances. Much of the most 


factually ascertained. Nevertheless, if wc ihlnk 

of personhood as something we ascribe to » 
tain creatures, and not to others, thenwheZ 
or not something is to be thought of as a peZ 
is no ensicr to determine than whether* w 
we should respect him enough to preserve w, 
life in all circumstances. The two questions™ 
answered together; and the answer to both 
will, in my view, start (though not finish) with 
the consideration whether or not he is a mem- 
ber ot the species homo sapiens. I do not fo 
short, believe that to use the notion of person- 
hood as a justification for preserving life, and 
non-personhood as a justification for taking it 
advances the argument in any degree. 

These . then , are some of the issues discussed 
in Tooley’s monumental book. They are of the 
utmost interest and importance. But it cannot 
be snid that his book is a good read. It is quite 
simply too long. There is something admirable 
in his detailed examination of every argument 
for and against every position. But there would 
also be something admirable, though less easy 
to define, in writing a book on the subject that 
was of the right length. This book is of the 
wrong length. That is, however, an intuitive 
judgment, and I am not prepared even to 
attempt to justify it. 


mately generated by die same abstract princi- 
ple does not mean that all goods are regarded 
as commensurable. On the contrary, the de- 
rivation of the subordinate precepts may at the 
same time indicate reasons for limiting conver- 
tibility or for establishing priority relations 
among them. This is a possibility that Walzer 
seems to ignore. 

One senses throughout this book a certain 
hostility to the very idea of abstract 
in political philosophy (something which may' 
well explain its rapturous reception in certain 
circles in North America). The shift awayfrom 
the abstract approach contributes 
tant features to Walzer’s discussion. The firth 
a matter of style: Walzer illustrates thcbook.w 
he did his earlier work. Just and Unjust Won. 
with a large number of historical examples. 
The American conscription procedure, whienl 
mentioned earlier, is one, and there are draw 
of others. These illustrations are always in- 
teresting, often helpful, and seldom «*-, 
trading. 

A second more substantial feature Is WO’ 
nected with this. Walzer is convinced that jiK- 
tice, In each particular sphere, is "relate 
social meanings”. Tills means first, and Wf. 
tively, that wc are not to assume 
the same for all societies and across all tlnw* ■ 
places. But second, and positively,. • 
cates the basis on which the appropriate P_ 
pie of distribution is derived for each para 
good: It is to be the principle suggest^ JT-. 
shored understanding of the good in 0 I .c" 
in the particular society. The way 'die jl . ^ 
thought of In the society, gives us a log* . ■■ 
distribution, This works quite well . . -j 
like public office and military servj > ^ 

plied to other goods such asjiedth i 
education, Walzer’s approach « 
ing. It is not clear that each society h .^i 
understanding of these goods: for' 
meaning of a good (health c^remA^ . ^ 
example) is a matter of contr J V ? i Jjjy, (heoj' 
different social 'groups. li; 

Walzer’s pluralistic conception , ,. I 
least applicable in a ptaraltftio.socW ^ 



; orti ?.( 9fien ^|n§ as IhiOqgh we have to 

F lllDfrtUJl r J ' f. 1 ' i 


' ^ ■ipfentic 


his "Origiiial Mdon'VobdStriictibri logener^ 
Jde . various , layep of derivative principles to-’ 
j govern . the* particular classes of go.bdi The first 
j layer! itomprisw' jwO. prinwbjesof iti^ 

. oniy! the.hidsi ‘ 


lh'?t no^one^bi 


aiij e ^.hoirijcii] is tnid Wtq' cif Thd ■' 


•ftateittiein.Biii 

ddde : h^'beer 




Walzer^ ^recognlzes difficulty^ 

not seem to accept wlipt follo ^ 0 ^dcrivi 
celyed meanings are themBelyWmj.^^, 
five from people’s top 
so that his approach tacldes P 
resolving these disagreement . 

act))? the wrong end. But anyway, do b^ 0 n h, 
want to accept that justice 
: nothing more thmi confdnnijV gyjejylW 1 ! 

1 established sbdal undeistwoin^^-j^ n? 

Is too imerideal a f 

distribution ' of, iay,. 
ipiergency medical 
Mjf hrnich is thdt we may in 
about this- approach wh ^^ B ,|^.-thaiit 
: othiaf abstract principle °.^ ^ : 

be plausible in the case of cerg : - 

cannot assume, simply f° r .* , f m otHrt*- : 

. that it is acceptable In the caw , •• 
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Confrontations in the Caribbean 
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Hdffard Kamau Brathwaite 

iflCHAELCRATON 

tatiaglbe Chains: Resistance to Slavery in the 

British West Indies 

Ipp. Cornell University Press. £25. 

09014 12 528 

Qfljwuigupin Barbados in the 1930s and 40s, a 
descendant of slavery, I never heard about it at 
bame. in the street, or at school. This ennspir- 
,cy of silence was compounded hy the “his- 
m were taught, which began with the 
■discovery" of the island by » noble English- 
pninthe name of King Jnmes I, who planted 
IQ word as a cross in the ritual manner at the 
spot where a plinth now stands; a confused 
wpont of Royalists. Roundheads and Red- 
kp; ind the news that these whites, together 
aift labour from Africa, co-operated in the 
pMon of sugar. And then the great leap 
farad not to the nineteenth century but to 
ifaei930s and the “struggle” for political indc- 
pudence. Even at Cambridge in the 1950s it 
m't much better. In between my bemuse- 
BHit at M, M. Postan and the "open field 
jpfrn", I dared to ask what my tutor thought 
of Eric Williams and C. L. R. James. The 
bpression I received was that they were not 
Mans in any, seriously acceptable sense: 
AUDJams's Capitalism and Slavery (1944) was a 
■polemic", and wasn’t The Black Jacobins 
(1938) a novel? I mention ail this to indicate 
bow hr we have travelled from the colonial 
bHoflhe present century. Not only have Wil- 
iam's and James's books appeared in several 
ediliofls In paperback but no serious bibliogra- 
| phy of twentieth-century thought at Cam- 
| bridge or elsewhere could be without them. 

| And In the Caribbean not only are we now 
| (non of us) proud and conscious of our (slave) 
butayand seeking ways to learn more about 
| ktatwe are, I think, beginning to place it in 
i notional and intellectual perspective. 
kr«ffog the Chains Michael Craton turns 
tnAe issue of slave revolt - a crucial area, 
towwone of the reasons wljy we suppressed 
‘WKxHKness of slavery in Barbados was not . 
JWI he island was "Little England” , but 
j fte idea had been subtly and sublimi- 

! ^vwveyed that slavery was the result of 
l,)! ®W^k) aboriginal sin and that we had 
®^<wifessed our “guilt 4 ’ in never having 
2 10 Me the chnlns that bound us. If we 
T*j tven know that in 1816 there were rebels 
7 ™ Bussb and Nanny Grigg holding out 
j^lheCtiigo Road, how could wc possibly 
.be heartened by the 300 years of 
independence in Jamaica, or by the 
S3 5 * -i.Wt. brothers . and sistren on the 
J®® ihey reiiamed Halt! had fought - and 
but a war against Napo- 
2 v^Wpafte, establishing the flrst (and 
“^rt-jlave free stntc in history? 

- jjS^ Cratbn does not tell us much about 

Wjch is, a pity and one of the real wpnk- 

- « i;.bpok,that is, .on Its own terms, 

;; J^ andtcomprebensive. It is concerned 

in tbe British Caribbean from 
Bahamas through Jamaica. 

Antilies to Trinidad, Tobago 
Guyana!, He even provides a 
,S“ l0gY ; : ' ^-of. Resistance, 1638-1837”, 
his comments, if hot his 
.w^^Paa.^s, tpmpkq certain poptro-. 

qtiqut the present! But the 
iiAnSj/ JS® book unfolds from : Afro- 


rnannge to organize themselves for revolt? 
What wus their ideology and the nature of their 
leadership; what was their discipline like, their 
communications, their propaganda, their 
weapons, their tactics? 

Craton does not tell us, at least not here, 
although there is a passage in his Epilogue 
which could have been, with certain qualifica- 
tions, a fitting summation of such questions: 
The people's perennial struggle against their oppres- 
sors does not require an external program. . . slaves 
nlwnys resisted slnvery and the plantation system, 
rebelling where they could or had to. Their aim was 
freedom to make, or to recreate, a life of their own in 
the circumstances in which they found themselves - 
nn aim that placed them alongside all unfree people 
throughout history, including their own descend- 
ants. 

But to earn this conclusion, Craton should 
have given us, alongside the account of two and 
a half centuries of slave resistance, some 
account of the slaves' way of life and to provide 
this, he would have had to come to terras with 
the cultural anthropological challenge repre- 
sented by the work of M. J. Herskovits which 


' ' Vi,- 





Emit Nolde’s "SOdseelnsetbewohner" (water- 
colour and brush and ink) war sold at 
Sotheby's earlier this month for £39,000. 


1$ Motion resistance in tjie ear- 
'!'■ s Mve period (1 600- 


?! resistance, divided into 
!' abotii Pjlhsq aqd developing, from 

1-kuU. . ■ ■ ‘rito an increaririfflv ’“cftnle" and 


- iJ^e. rdvplts that weakened 

Mt tie planters 
bnd look anxiously back ( 

: ^’Barbados! I 8 i 6 , De- 

=■ -* • 

j Nlfe :$$*** iirhits too;, 

j- fbe questions that arise 

r- .raypltiisd admirably 

j, : they , waijted;,free-' 

they ^!.contlnuous-; 


despite a certain amount of lip-service, very 
few historians of slavery have seriously con- 
fronted. We needed an account not only of 
slave potential - their humon/cultural/material 
resou rces - but of planter potential as well- the 
kind of "confrontation analysis” one would 
normally expect in an account, say, of the 
American Civil War of Vietnam or the Falk- 
lands/Malvinas crisis. Slave revolt/resistance 
did not* could not exist in a vacuum. It was 
resistance against totemic authority, against 
law and custom, against the loss of Africa,, 
against the loss of an imaginary Africa, against 
a set of people who had been Inured Into think- 
ing and believing and reacting In a certain way 
and who had systems of defending themselves 
against and controlling "others” who often out- 
numbered them by ten to one. It was also the 
more difficult resistance against persons they 
had often come to know, or.to hate, or to care 
about; against walls that had to be scaled under 
fire, with a resolve. that b&d somehow to be 
kept intact. . •- " ij_ \ \ [■ J ; ^ ■ 

' l IF w&i faf inbre a 'qilestiori Of resratanctf 

against such subtleties, it seems to me, than 
Craton's rather ambiguous "freedom io make; , 
or to recreale, a life of their own tri the cir- 
cumstances in which they found tbemselves . 

If freedom to revolt meant freedom only to , 
remain within the status-quo, 1 th?n the slaves 

would have had to believe that t he X were in ‘ ® . 
same cultural continuum as the planters. And 
although - after emantipatlori significant eie:,. 
ments among their descendants, may have . 
come tosqe it tbatvyaymostof • 

Monica Schuler In Alas Aids A qngo • 

. in Cdriivfiiricr for the Invisible 


British Caribbean, and its revolution could be tl 
seen as one of those external events and influ- ii 
ences that, he argues, did not play as important C 

a role in slave revolts as has been previously u 
assumed. (“The discoveries that 1 have made 1 
all contribute to the devaluation of outside tl 
influences upon slave attitudes and be- tl 
haviour”.) But we cannot separate external v 
from internal influences in this case in any but a r 

tentative and arbitrary way. The Haitian re- b 
volution occurred in the Caribbean and was 
not like the French Revolution, an “outside” I 
event; and the vast majority of the population p 
of St Doraingue were intimately related to the l 

vast majority of the population of the British \ 
Caribbean by blood, by culture, and by a c 
shared experience of bondage which must / 
surely have cut across, in many instances, the <i 
(to them) artificial boundaries of national/poli- i 
ticai difference between French and British 
colonies. To make more than a familial con- i 
nection, however, between the Afro-French . 
and Afro-British Caribbean, we have to intro- 
duce a conceptual problem into the discussion: 
that of cultural influence and transference. Be- 
fore Herskovits it had been more or less taken 
for granted that Africa had no culture; that if it 
did have a culture, it wasn't of the kind worth 
transferring; that it didn't have the kind of 
culture that was “transferable”. Could a world 
without print, without writing, without art, 
without religion, without verifiable artifacts, 
scholarship, wit or education, be transplanted 
over centuries and oceans? 

We have at last, more or less, accepted the 
thesis that this could and did happen, even 
though it is not always comfortably integrated 
into our work as historians. But we've hardly 
begun to apply this thesis to transferences 
other than those across the Atlantic. Which 
Caribbean American scholar, I wonder,would 
even now dare to posit a transfer of ideas and 
influence among the islands? And yet from the 
slaves' point of view, Haiti, with her victory 
of 1804, must have become a magnet, a 
black metropolis, an inspiration and 
example. But because we tend to exclude 
Haiti (despite Black Jacobins) from\ cojrfr 
^deration of black « consciousness in the rest 
of Caribbean consciousness; we date “The A$6 
of Revolution", as Craton does, 1775-1815; 
covering, that is, the years from the American 
Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo. But 
would the Jamaican or Grenadian slave rebel 
intellectual have seen it that way? "The Age of 
Revolution” for them would be more likely 
dated 1790-1804, the period of the Haitian 
Revolution, or 1790-1807, to mark the victory 
of the end of the slave trade. Or we note a shift 
in the "nature” of slave revolts In the 
nineteenth century from "African” (simple? 
primitive?) to "creole” and note (naturally) the 
increase In numbers of creoles Involved in slave 
revolts after the abolition in 1807. But were 
"creole” revolts necessarily ' more complex 
than the “African” ones7 How, where, when 
can 1 we decide on a significant dividing line 
between the two? In any case, the "second 
round” of Caribbean revolts begins not after 
1807 , in the “creole period” , but coincidentally, 
with the Haitian revolution itself: unrest 
throughout the archipelago, and into the 
Guyanas after 1795 was directly sparked by. 

. news of. Haiti: the Second Maroon War In 
" Jamaica 4 1795-96: ’ stave reVdlts in Surinam, 
r 'h^ 3 ) m'tdtiJirilctioh with MaToons; Fddori’s ■ 
rebellion in Grenada (1795-97); The Second 
, Black Carib (Maroon) War In St Vincent 
(1795-96) ; tbe Amerindian and slave uprising 
in Dominica (1795); the So-called Brigand y 
, War in St Lucia (1796-97), not t<? mention fhe 
state of mind in Martinique and Guadeloupe! 

. the bladk regimintal soldiers’ mutinies in 
Dominica (18Q2) and Jamaica (1808); trouble 
• inBelize and Tobago, plots and unrest InTrini- 
. dad; the Second Maroon War., in •JDoiriiuiea 
<. ; (1809); and Barbados (1816). : , L 


the establishment, be cause it saw a remarkable 
integration of all these forces. In the British 
Caribbean, this threat was not ready for action 
until the late 1820s, but between 1795 and 
1823, there were some lethal rehearsals. It was 
the growing recognition of this that stimulated 
the planters' ‘‘politricks” of "amelioration” 
while at the same time they saved face, as 
recently in Rhodesia, with day-to-day bar- 
barism. 

The examination of how the influence of 
Haiti spread would be an exercise in interdisci- 
plinary history at its finest and most difficult. 
Michael Craton does not attempt this which is 
why, perhaps, the first part of his book, espe- 
cially his (pre-Haiti) account of Amerindian- 
African-Maroon transcultural alliances .has a 
•dynamic lacking towards the end, although the 
detail that he brings to the last three major 
revolts of the period though not “new”, is a 
most welcome consolidation of material. It is a 
question, in the long run of horizons. For a 
sheer listing and account of (rather than an 
accounting for) the slave revolts and conspir- 
acies within the British Caribbean, this will 
become a standard work. 

The Man-of-Words in the West Indies: Per- 
formance and the emergence of Creole culture 
by Roger D. Abrahams (203pp. Johns Hop- 
kins University Press. £20.75. 0 8018 2838 4) 
has recently been published. 
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A Captive Spirit 

Selected Prose 

Marina Tsvetaeva 

' 'hardly another such 
• banquet of Russian prose 
now available In English 
.. . . a quite outstanding 
1 1 book * -Guardian 
£ 5.95 0860683524 




that wav at all. Which is vyny i an. - 
wKW that in ^ 

has elected not to include a discussion, of slave 
. culture within the conteit of. Jheir v . . 

/. The absence of flnyjreatm*n^ 
lion in Haitiis the otjiermajoyUdtaiipn of this , 
i work, Cratorj no doubt exdudtid Haiti put of 

Semlc Ale- 

i • - 


These uprisings wer^, most, of them, as 
heavily Or significantly " African? as the, revolt ; 
in Haiti Itself hialj been; and, they, all involved; 
threC elemCnts whiqh; We begiu to fbcus on 
more dearly wbep >^ exemplar:, 

the idle of mations, the rote of Black soldiers, 
the rble(oL Afro-Caribbeap! religion as both 
mptlYatioii aivl jviapon; of, these were pre- • 
Sent In full measure iq.Halti; ?nd the revolution 
, there was. suCc^fuj^pr-rat her,' overwhelmed 

■ 5m ’’f 1 ’ i j! Vt":. ' . ' ■ ’ ■ 
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‘ As Once In May 

The Early Autobiography 

of Antonia White 

and other writings 

Edited by Susan Chltty 

'Her autobiography is her 
final masterpiece’ — 
Neville Braybrooke 
Sunday Telegraph 
£ 10,95 0860683974 
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Hugh Brogan 

RONALD RADOSH and JOYCE MILTON 

The Rosenberg File: A Search for the Truth 

511pp. WeidenfeldandNicoJson. £16.50. 
0297783033 

Libraries should think twice before buying this 
book: or rather, this edition of it. Tucked away 
at the very back between the bibliography and 
the acknowledgements is a “publisher’s note” 
so extraordinary that it may as well be quoted 
in full: "The authors' extensive notes not in- 
cluded in the British edition of the book may be 
consulted in the American edition: Ronald 
Radosh and Joyce Milton, The Rosenberg File: 
A Search for (he Truth. Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, New York, 1983.” There it is. The 
Rosenberg File is the most thoroughly 
documented attempt so far to settle the Rosen- 
berg question, and the publishers have made it 
impossible for users of the British edition to 
check the evidence. This is the more deplor- 
able as Ronald Radosh and his associates (ori- 
ginally Sol Stem, now Joyce Milton) have been 
carrying on a merry battle with their critics in 
various American journals since 1978, and 
have been bitterly attacked for allegedly giving 
□o, or inadequate, references on important 
points. 

In the circumstances a reviewer with no first- 
hand acquaintance with the documents can 
have little confidence in his views. But the 
Rosenberg case was so astonishing, and the 
Radosh-Milton book, even shorn of its appar- 
atus, is so remarkable, that some remarks must 
be ventured. For example, even though the 
radical Left has done its utmost to keep the 
Roseribergs' memory green, it may be neces- 
sary to remind some readers who the Rosen- 
bergs were, and what happened to them. 

; Julius Rosenberg, who ran an unsuccessful 
engineering Brin in New York, and Ids wife 


answer." The value of The Rosenberg File lies 
in the answers it gives to many of the foolish 
questions that have been raised about the 
Rosenberg case, for it would be wrong to sug- 
gest that the hypothesis of the Rosenbergs’ 
guilt has never before seemed plausible. It is 
probable, rather, that most people who have 
looked into the matter, and who were not de- 
termined to deceive themselves, have long ago 
accepted that Julius Rosenberg was a Soviet 
agent and that Ethel, at the very least, knew 
about his activities (apart from anything else he 
does not seem to have been very discreet about 
them in the circle of his friends). Even on the 
hard Left many were privately ready to con- 
cede the point, for a broad, unchallengeable 
trail led from Klaus Fuchs, via his “courier”, 
Harry Gold, to David Greenglass, Ethel 
Rosenberg’s brother, who was employed as an 
engineer at Los Alamos between 1943 and 
1945. Greenglass testified that it was his 
brother-in-law. Julius Rosenberg, who had in- 
duced him to turn spy. It was the combined 
testimony of Gold and Greenglass which con- 
victed the Rosenbergs, and it remains as im- 
possible to believe that Greenglass would have 
framed his sister as a jury found it in 1951. 
Greenglass was on strained terms with the 
Rosenbergs, and he probably did not expect 
Julius, let atone Ethel, to be condemned to 
death; but it still remains inconceivable that he 
would have traduced them so fatally without 
warrant. New York in 1951 was not Moscow in 
1936. Nor is there the slightest evidence that 
Greenglass lied on the essential points; and 
such evidence, if it existed, would have to be 
overwhelming to convince. 

Yet it is a mark of the fairness and self- 
discipline of Radosh and Milton that they bring 
out two points where Gold's testimony may 
have been revised or embellished by the FBI, 
and comment on the absence from the files of 
any verbatim report of Ruth Greenglass's 
original accusation against Ethel Rosenberg. 


These matters were not crucial, but they leave 
tbeproeeciition wps 

1 5 ? m vtn£ ,. Bltos&tftrir getlts man lit tTifa case, ' 
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they had also caused the Korean War and 
therefore the more than 50,000 casualties 
which the Americans suffered in it . Defenders 
of the Rosertbergs, taking their cue from the, 
defendants' protestations of absolute inno- 
j ... • -cence, said, they Were the. victims of an FBI 
1 . frame-up arid that their fate heralded a fascist 
i take-over in America. A Committee To Re- 
] • • • . Open. The Rosenberg Case. was formed, arid 
I the Rosenberg sons sued successfully under the 

tj : • freedom of information Act for the release of 
H the FBI files oil the case. These papers, it was 
assumed, would settle the matter once for all, 

: and, resolve a cause calibre in a verdict of Not 

' 0 nUty, v. : 

;!• ■ v‘ it lias nbt happened like that, in part because 

•l .I ; 4 is m the nature of cquses calibres that they are 
never allowed to die. The FBI files greatly ; 
{ . . reinforce the case against the Rosenbergs, but • 


and exploit him afterwards. Given the general 
hysteria of the period (not to mention the 
judge's state of mind) it was easy enough to 
ensure that Julius Rosenberg was sentenced to 
death. Such a penalty for such an offence 
(espionage on behalf of an ally) was unheard- 
of; but the authorities hoped that the threut of 
death would induce Rosenberg to squeal. In 
case it was insufficient, the prosecution also 
pressed for the death-sentence on Ethel. This 
was outrageous, as well ns heartless. The con- 
crete evidence against her was of the slightest ; 
but since she must have known what her hus- 
band was up to, it was possible to convict her 
under the law of conspiracy. The death sent- 
ence did not frighten either husband or wife 
into confession. Both held firm; both died; and 
at the very last the fact that the FBI really had 
no case against Ethel was shown by one of the 
questions it planned to ask Julius if lie decided 
to cooperate: “Was your wife cognisant of your 
activities?" Nothing was convincingly alleged 
in court against Ethel except her communism, 
which, even in 1951, was not a capital offence; 
and only her communism has been proved 
since. 

The court also failed to prove that Julius 
Rosenberg had caused the Korean War. In a 
long and most interesting chapter Radosh and 
Milton establish that he did not even betray the 
“secret” of the atomic bomb to the Russians. 
There was no secret, except that the bomb was 
practicable, which had been demonstrated 
convincingly at Hiroshima; no secret, only a 
time lag, and Fuchs was the one who did most 
to help the Russians catch up. Greenglass’s 
information was probably only of interest in 
that it confirmed to the spymasters that Fuchs 
had told them the truth. Yet it was for this 
offence, this marginal damage, that these poor 
little New York Stalinists were executed 
(Greenglass got fifteen years) under an obso- 
lete law and after a trial and a series of 
appeals that today chiefly provoke wonder at 
the. eccentric tactics of the Rosenbergs’ 
counsel. y. . 

Justice miscarried; mercy was denied, be- ' 


Vacating Death Row 


supporters of the frame-up .theory have simply , tions. This degree of attention, far from dis- 
re sorted. to more and more vigorous and Inge- (racting us from more pervasive topics of con- 

nious theorizing, and have, made dark Insinua-' ;. cern in penal policy, illuminates many of the 
hons abont the motives of R,addsh and Milton, - 'central problems of crime arid punishment by 
Tne Icosenberg /Affaiiv is pteclpqs as the : - presenting tfreiri in their starkest form and by 
Dreyfus Case of the American Left. Bad revealing the fundamental tensions which 
though the troth about it is, communists, and afflict criminal law in all societies. Is the aim of 




cause, in the opinion of President Eisenhow* 
there were no rules in the intelligence cam-J 
tion between the USA and the USSR “HitheT 
to acceptable norms of human conduct do n« 
apply”, he said. "If the United Stales h I 
survive, long-standing American concept* of 
•fair play’ must be reconsidered." It 
right to murder the Rosenbergs in order to 
intimidate other communists and potentii] 
spies. Eisenhower did not foresee the dev 
when East and West would keep their traitors 
alive until it was time to swap them. 

This willingness to put raison d'etat above 
the law was one of the chief causes of the 
Watergate affair twenty years later. It took 
root because of the hysterical anti-communisn 
of the early Cold War period in America. The 
American people are still paying a stiff price 
for that over-simplified reading of the modem 
world. If The Rosenberg File helps them to 
confront their error, it will not be the leuslofits 
achievements. And when the day of common 
sense dawns, they will perhaps at last be able 
also to confront the truth about Julius Rosen- 
berg. He had many of the worst traits of a Fait; 
ideologue. He was a spy. He posed as a stony- 
faced martyr in the witness-box. But behiod 
the mask was a man with many of the weaknes- 
ses of common humanity: naive, indiscreet, 
boastful, and so vain that he was unable to 
resist using his own first name when organizing 
his network instead of an underground 
pseudonym. He and his wife were touching in 
their devotion to each other and their chDdren 
(children whom the state so wicked; 
orphaned). They were brave and loyal to their 
ideals, such as they were. Julius was also for 
long a patriotic American (he had never been 
abroad), seeing no conflict between the Con- 
stitution and Communism. Only the tong- 
drawn-out process of his destruction by the hs 
destroyed his faith. He went to his death con- 
vinced that capitalist democracy’s pretensions 
to justice and the rule of law were shams. His 
legacy to liberals is the uncomfortable sus- 
picion that he was much too nearly rigfif; or 
correct, as tile Marxists say. 



fl dH P • |_ crellon. In Gregg v. Georgia (1976), the court 

U&Ylu r&nniCK . declared. mandatory death sentences to be un- 

' p ”■ ' “ lawful and approved some of the statutes which 

.r ■ i introduced “structured" jury discretion. Since 

.Capita) Ponlahiawnt: Cnminal Law and Social 1967 only „ hand(|ll o( ^ utions h(lve been 

u- it « ■*. » = carried out in the US. Death Row, US, now 

“ Unlverslty Press ' $34 ' • contains over 1000 prisoners, many of whom 

• have all but exhausted the appeal process. By 

reference to the rise of Greece, Rome and 
Capital punishment attracts more attention • modem Europe, Gorecki suggests that the 
than all other . criminological issues put growth of abolitionist views prior to Furman 
together. This is, no doubt, because “death is was an example of the tendency of social evolu- 

different" In obvious respects, as the US Sup- , tion to produce a decreasing severity of crimi- 
. remeCourt has repeatedly emphasized In its nal punishment. He then argues that the judi- 
dedslons on the constitutionality of execu- dal approval of capital punishment in Gregg 
f attention, far from dis:' was the consequence of a “reversal” in atti- 
e pervasive topics. of con- tudes “caused by the spreading anger about" 

. illuminates many of the crime and the fear of crime" . According to 
crime arid punishment by Gorecki, criminal pimishmeM ln the US be- 
heir starkest form and by came neither certain nor just, sd contributing 
amenta! tensions Which ! to the growth of crime, which resulted iq the 
i all societies. Is the aim of , spreading anger and fear and renewed public 
o punish, to deter or to support for the death penalty which, in turn, 
eqt-eon^ipunal sanction* ,\ , influengedthe decisions of the Supreme Court . 

roqpursult qft fieSe . .The main defect of Gorecki's analysis is that 
the arbitrary Ihflibtlon of he fails to approciate thatSupremc Court ded- 

whicti inevitably results - slpnkare as mrigh a consequence of the identity 
ife detection prosecution, of the nine IndMduril Justices and their pfolo- 

6 ncing;Of offenders, arid . sophies of judicial review as they are the con- 
itjqn- sbesf be; controlled? sequence of grand social forces. Furman was a 
eded to reconcile effective _ five- to 1 four decision, with the four Nixon * 
to'jl&jity? : : 1 * : : : . , appointees dissenting; The constitutionality of 

' & * conatitu ' 1 the death pen&lty ris declared in Gregg is not a . 

V*. Supreme Court reaction tp public bpinlonon the desirability of 

jrinq tqen diseases it kith® execbtrog trii^^ 

- ^ e6ffect tbat the plurality -Of the- CouirLdoefc 
'V 11 Relieve Itself eptjtled t 6 iraposelom the 
States ite o\yn vie\ys pn the propriety of capital 


the death sentence. Legislatures In rtiost oto 
States have shown consistent approval o£ W 
death penalty. This is hard to reconcile win 
Gorecki's theory. . , 

Gorecki's claim that the malfUnctiomjg^ 
the criminal justice system has caused 
growth of crime is far from convincing 
prevalence of plen bargaining (which uw«J 
powerfully and persuasively condem&s) 
surely a consequence, rather than a . 

increased levels of reported crime. G 9 K* 
suggestion that uncertainty and injustice _ 
and should be eliminated, by prosecuting 
crimlnul offence which is committed, woui » 


applied) result In much more oyerio»™»r 
the system, even if the number of cnnte_ 
the severity of sanctions were reduc&d.-IJ 
tionary justice needs to be control lie ^ 
viewable standards, but we cannot 
and humanely hope to eradicate suen 

°Ther? is little doubt that the 
tion of capital punishment will continue, 
because of the strength of the cas | e . 
tion, not merely because of genera^ tjw 
towards declining severity In 
ments, as' Gorecki asserts . 1 ^ ie . ar ^ e(e rt^i 
familiar: the absence of a uniqU ® fa - ecu ilai: 
effect for this penalty; the ^ ge Ji f . t g d0[ jllsf 
an innocent man; the suffering m . at4ver • 
condemned man; and the f ac * tojl ir -iril»i’: 
may be claimed by those, whoargqeio _ ^ , 
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^FOTHERGILL 

^Strawberry Hill Set: Horace Walpole and 
bisdrcle 

277pp. Faber. £12.95. 
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Twit'nam, the Muses’ fav’rite scat": Walpole 
Mote its poetical "Parish Register", eelebrat- 
jjo the place with a warm glow of waspish 
(jfation as a retreat of writers »ml artists from 
Bacon and Clarendon to Pope und Fielding. 
nKhnuse he moved into in 1747 and bought in 
1749 had once been the home of Colley Cibber, 
aid Pope’s ghost skimmed “under my window 
ha most poetical moonlight". Painters und 
stresses had lived or were living nearby, as 
Allas men of politics and wit, and Lady Suf- 
folk, mistress of George II. The house which 
became famous as Strawberry Hill, "a little 
piay-thing-house ... set in cnnmelled 
jgjdows, with filigree hedges”, had been built 
Ety years earlier by Lord Bradford’s coach- 
m. There was nothing “gothic" about it then. 
Walpole was to change and enlarge the house. 
But his first alterations were to the gardens, 
aodbessid a garden must be riant and without 
'gloomth": he disliked grottoes and hermit- 
ages and other romantic appurtenances as 
muds as he disliked the straight lines of Con- 
bcatal formal gardens. It was some time be- 
fore Walpole decided on a Gothic conversion. 
He added battlements and other flourishes (a 
delightful drawing by Walpole of the house 
before and after is often reproduced, though 
g ol in Brian Fothergill’s book), choosing 
Oolhk rather than Grecian because the latter 
style was too grand for a “cheesecake-house”. 
There was nothing structural about this. A 
friend said that Walpole outlived “three sets of 
habwtlements”: the Gothicism of the building 
fifth i&augurated a whole new fashion was 
principally ornamental and visual. 

Mt Fothergill writes attractively of the 
fowberry Committee: Walpole himself, 
tMurd Bentley (son of thef cla&lcal scholar, a 
^arisspur of rococo whose designs for 
totffpoems made him an important figure in 
fc%ory of book illustration) and John 
Qsn. They travelled round the country in 
architectural ideas and collected 
™ trie ornaments and designs from prints of 
Jf^ts and churches. Bentley's and Chute’s 
•J^BS for the library were particularly iii- 
tbwiUl op the Gothic revival. Fothergill 


writes well on the collaborative atmosphere, its 
pleasures and its strains, but is less interested in 
the artistic achievement, as the title of his book 
suggests. 

Not that the title is very appropriate in other 
ways. The book hardly conveys any sense of a 
“set". Several of the persons portrayed in this 
book seldom or never visited Strawberry Hill, 
and efforts to work them in are not impressive: 
“Madame du Deffand never came to Straw- 
berry Hill . . . But she was very much their in 
spirit.” This famous lady comes in a chapter 
called “Dowagers" along with the Countess of 
Suffolk and the actress Kitty Give. They are 
there not so much to convey any idea of an 
intellectual circle as to illustrate the first half of 
the proposition that Walpole liked old women 
when he was young and young women when he 
was old. The best account is of Lady Suffolk. 
Walpole spent hours listening to her memories 
of the reign of George II, and indeed of her 
attempts, as royal mistress, to frustrate the 
political schemes of Walpole’s father, the 
prime minister. Her recollections were useful 
to Walpole as self-appointed chronicler of the 
times, and he was personally fond of her. The 
two things belonged together. In his old age, he 
conversed with two young women friends, 
Mary and Agnes Berry, about the reign of the 
first two Georges, recalling his conversations 
with Lady Suffolk in a self-conscious reversal 
of pattern. If Walpole’s friendships with 
women flourished across an age-gap which 
offered protection against the menace of in- 
timacy, they were sometimes simultaneously 
energized and protected by the routines and 
decorums of teacherly transaction. As in some 
of Swift's friendships with women, a didactic or 
informative framework took some of the strain 
of a relationship fraught with frissons of equi- 
vocation over whether a courtship existed. 

Both men were similarly self-protective by 


ifflcfrpUARD 

JwrtSmythson and the Elizabethan Country 
House 

University Press. £15.95.) 

reused edition Of Mark Girou&rd’s 
SJ.wiWpwi and the Architecture of the 
Era which was published in 1966. 
^ substitution of The Elizabethan Country 


the more general term of the title of 
in correct, for there Is nothing 

jv^fifeditioq about town houses or farm- 
• S ^ or The book is con- 

' ikSyf^otunliBr of country houses 


temperament, turning to a preemptive irony 
panly from fear of ridicule, resolutely eschew- 
ing dignified postures, undercutting the bleak- 
ness of despair with a bitter gaiety: “My maxim 
. . . is to laugh, because I do not like to cry", 
said Walpole', and his famous mot about the 
world being “a comedy to those that think, a 
tragedy to those that feel" recalls Swift's com- 
ment that life was a “ridiculous tragedy , which 
is the worst kind of composition". The differ- 
ence between them lies perhaps in the sturdy 
non-acceptance contained in that last phrase. 
Swift disliked and despised life as a bad play, 
and his work was a long protest against it. 
Walpole in the last analysis accepted life and 
indeed relished its ugliness as material for the 
exquisite malice which vitalized his conversa- 
tion and correspondence. 

Walpole disliked Swift. Lordling that he 
was, he had it in him to think of other writers as 
scribblers, though with more finesse than Lord 
Hervey, who spoke of The Beggar’s Opera as 
by “one Gay, a poet”. Unlordly writers like 
Swift and Pope also made a point of scorning 
scribblers, and Walpole’s hauteurs belong to a 
contemporary style, however charged with 
those studied exacerbations of waspishness 
which are his special hallmark. Walpole made 
rather a parade, as Fothergill notes, of not 
being “ashamed of being an author, nor a 
bookseller", but Fothergill doesn't cite his dis- 
missal of Richardson's novels as “pictures of 
high life as conceived by a bookseller”. The 
remark is broadly in the tradition of attacks by 
wits against cits, or by Scriblerians against 
dunces. Much the same view of Richardson 
may be found in both Lady Mary Wortlcy 
Montagu and Fielding, mixed with generous 
admiration. And in Fielding at least, the patri- 
cian putdown is employed in scorn of a moral 
inferiority or nastiness. The manoeuvre was 
common: Swift’s Drapier called the financier 
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Wood a mean, insignificant hardware-man, 
and Pope proclaimed that scribblers and peers 
alike were mob to him, when they behaved 
dishonourably. Evil was ignoble: the trick was 
to enforce the point by pretending it was liter- 
ally. not just metaphorically, low-class. 

Walpole's manner is different from this. The 
comment on Richardson had partly to do with 
Richardson’s inappropriate pretensions. It is 
not the bald uppishness of Hervey. But it is 
closer to Hervey than to Pope. For all his 
friendships with artists, Walpole couldn't, as 
R. W. Ketton-Cremer noted, "forget . . . that 
Reynolds was a painter and Garrick a player”. 
Fothergill fusses over the question of Wal- 
pole’s "snobbery”. His readiness to use that 
anachronistic term is matched by the inepti- 
tude of his argument: “It is true that [Walpole] 
could mock at Garrick for being . . . 'sur un 
assez bon ton for a playeT* when he dined at the 
ambitious actor’s house in company with a 
duke. . . . Had Walpole really been a snob he 
would never have dined with Garrick at all.' 

The Strawberry Hill Set is an agreeable, gos- 
sipy and rather useless book. It says that it has 
no claims to “original scholarship”, which is 
putting it mildly. As an introduction of Wal- 
pole to the general reader, it compares un- 
favourably with W. S: Lewis's simply written 
but richly documented and beautifully illus- 
trated Mellon Lectures, Horace Walpole 
(1961). It is oddly unfocused: neither an 
account of any coterie or set, nor any kind of 
systematic biographical portrait of Walpole 
and his friends. It’s a loosely organized series 
of glimpses, grouped around particular themes 
or personalities: Walpole’s youthful cronies, 
the troubled friendship with Gray (whose work 
Walpole promoted and published), Walpole’s 
! career as an MP, his antiquarian friends, his 
i women friends. There is no new fact 
and no significant new opinion in this book. 
The writing has an engaging and unde- 
manding geniality, sometimes bordering on 
the vacuous. "Kitty Clive’s . . . bright red face, 
a merry face that glowed all the redder when 
she laughed, which wasoften’.Vs a speqiipen of 
; ' tfii inaqner: afe hardly pri courage cf tbtfbn- 

. der, unhelpfully, which parts of this statement 
are verifiable and which belong merely to the 
rhetoric of an easy-going causerie. It’s all very 
rough and ready (or perhaps smooth and 
-ready), unstrenuously opinionated and gently 
unidiomatic: the distinction between “who” 
and “whom" disappears without trace, among 
Other stylistic casualties. 
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> i^,J^Sthe reign 8 of Elizabeth I and James 
- .thp nritries of Robert Smythson 

• - grandson are, or may be, 
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the Smythsons. with Hardwick 
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Hardwick Hall (if I may quote what I wrote 
twenty years ago in Elizabethan Taste ) is the 
consummation of the native tradition In 
architecture: it could not have been built In any 
other country, or at any other time”. Or, as 
Girouard tells us, “For twenty supreme years 
houses were being built all over England of 
which we can justly be proud, fornot only were 
they of the greatest daring and beauty, but they 
were unique to England. Of these houses none 
is mote daring or more beautiful than Hard- 
wick.’' . ... .. ... ' J 

What part BeSs .of Hprdwick played ia the 
design of this, hto last, botoe^donotkqdw, . 
but her experience of building Chatsworth and 
Hardwick Old Hall must 
bated to her ideas of what she wished 
and Hardwick, mueb more than If nglerf or 
WoUaton or Bolsover, is a woman is houre^a 
hpuse as enjoyable to live in as l °. ^ 
vrithout. She 'was oyer severity («*** 
Girouard writes ‘In her e^ly six^. when 
- work began, and she moved iii <>h ? cl 0 Pf; 

Sdiers ” Robert Smythson (or whoever J^r 

■No doubt he fully .de^rvqd his ;XXs. : 

' I Hardwick and its mistress 

. wbethan roh ^ d n SSfa»ay that “t(iey : . 


mas Elyot had devoted a chapter of The Gov- 
emour to the proposition “that it is commend- 
able in a gentleman to paint and carve exactly if 
nature thereto doth induce him”, and Nicholas 
Hilliard even expressed a wish , “that none 
should meddle with: limning but gentlemen 
alone’!. He himself was of gentle birth, as was 
his rival George Gower, and Nathaniel Bacon 
after him, and Epiphanius Evesham, the most 
distinguished of English sculptors. Loogleat 
and Hardwick Hall were not made to satisfy a 
philistine taste, nor was Bolsover 'Castle, or 
The Faerie Queene, with which it is here prop- 
cotopafed Lord Burghley^a comments tp 
'Wtori bhi : Holdenby House are confined to 
appreciation of its aesthetic qualities; : and 

Girouard himself, notes that "it Was probably . 

1 the aesthetic, rather than the practical advan-. 
.tages of the more compact plan which appealed 
to Thynne ' 1 for Longleat, where Smythson first 
made his name. But if It is to be regretted that 
some judgments have been left unrevised \ ;and 
'.'some errorsi 'such as calling Samuel . Daniel 
Thomas Daniel, uncorrected, and a few others 1 
. introduced, it is good that to notable a con- 
-' (rlbutlbri to archUpchiTal history, has beep re- 
printed. The major revisions seem to he in the , 
accriimt of Bolsover Castle; and fifteen colour ■. 
plates, two more black-and-white , plates and 
i two: more text-figures have been added . There- 
• ; too also thirteen pages of notes* mainly biblio- 
;■ graphical but also providing 1 supplementary . 
ihfonnation to (hat g^ven in the text. Thebodk ; 
,toid the illustrations; are well produced, though 
o thcpmlssionof running-heads, which made the > 
A ifinj tofitlpn easier to use, is to be regretted. 

■; 'And. as alwaya. Mr Girouard writes with utyl- 
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Midwinter melodies 


David Fallows 

ADRIENNE F. BLOCK 

The Early French Parody No£I 
Two volumes, 211 and 670 pp. 

UMI Research Press: (distributed by Bowker 
Publishing Company, Erasmus House, 

Epping, Essex). £37.75 the set. 

0835711234 

There is a long history of sacred poems written 
to be sung to the music of well-known secular, 
songs. The tradition seems to have received its 
greatest impetus from the Franciscans, and 
predictably enough the largest surviving reper- 
tories come from the years around 1500 when 
printing was called into service to bridge the 
growing gap between secular and sacred poet- 
ry. Particularlyin Italy and France many books 
were published containing what can only be 
described as hastily written devotional dog- 
gerel produced for the benefit of an increasing- 
ly literate and free-thinking middle class. 

One such repertory is that of the French 
noSI. Some sixty books of nofils survive from 
the sixteenth century, mostly in unique copies. 
The poetry is for the Christmas season, and 
normally each poem has a heading that names 
the secular song on which it is based. Like 
several of the other repertories, the nog Is 
therefore contain quite a lot of evidence - 
though often confusing evidence - about the 
secular songs of the time. But in the case of the 
noel this is particularly difficult to interpret 
because the secular song repertory was itself so 
diverse in the early sixteenth century. Popular 
melodies were increasingly incorporated into 
sophisticated polyphonic settings; so while the 
noels were presumably intended to be sung to 
simple tunes in the folk tradition our main 
..evidence about those tunes must be derived 
! ; Erpm their repeated use in more pretentious 
■■■)■[ initBlcai contexts* . . 


edition of just one collection, Les grans noetz, 
published in Paris by Pierre Sergent perhaps in 
the 1530s. With 150 poems it is broadly repre- 
sentative of the genre as a whole. In Volume 
Two she prints each poem, listing other early 
sources, itemizing further parodies of the same 
original, and finally assembling all the musical 
information that could lead to reconstruction 
of the melody on which the poem is bnsed. The 
material is thoughtfully presented: some nine- 
ty musical examples show careful transcrip- 
tions from early sources with both the original 
text and one stanza of the nofil text underlaid to 
the music. From a musical point of view this is 
all done with unusual accuracy and circum- 
spection. That the poems themselves are just 
transcribed, without the detailed literary com- 
mentary that several of them clearly demand, 
is simply a result of (he author's training in 
music rather than in literature and history. She 
surely made the right decision not to attempt 
criticism that lay beyond her expertise; 
moreover, any further commentary would 
have expanded the second volume well beyond 
its present enormous size. 

The first volume is less impressive; the his- 
torical study that provides the bulk of it is 
dutiful rather than useful. Dr Block never 
quite decides whether she is offering a history 
of the entire genre or focusing on the Sergent 
collection published in the second volume. So 
her conclusions are less firmly based than 
they might be. There is a wealth of intriguing 
detail here, but as a book it is somewhat 
unsatisfactory. 

Anything approaching a definitive study 
with this particular title will probably need to 
begin from nn inventory of the whole repertory 
and continue with a careful discussion of how 
the genre developed, how the poetic style 
changed, how the melodies were selected, 
what It tells us about the distribution of secular 
song in sixteenth-century France, and what in- 
flueh<», ; thls phenomenon had on the life of the 
■'dW&t -All; ihesy. Questions, ate touched on. but 
honeis hiUy texfiniined; ' 7 * •• 
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Swiss canton costume: an engraving from an album sold recently at Sotheby 's. 


Mumming it up 
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counted for the benefit of Henry Glassie, who, 
Patricia Craig in All Silver and No Brass (first published in 

1975), has recorded and transcribed extensive 

HENRY GLASS1E conversations with two ex-mummers and two 

All Silver and No Brass householders who relished mumming. All 

192pp. University of Pennsylvania Press, were from Ballymcnone in Co Fermanagh, ihr 
£7.95. district which provided Glassie with the raster- 

0 8122 1139 1 ial for his large-scale anthropological study, 

Passing the Time in Ballymcnone. The spiritof 

Christmas was the time for mumming. In Irish the mumming was jovial and neighbourly; 
country districts, up until about a quarter of a every household, however remote, had a charm 

century ago, groups of young men, got up in to view the dramatic proceedings of Captiio 
distinctive costumes, would tramp from house Mummer and Ilia men. A collection was taken, 
to house in a particular neighbourhood, put- it’s true (“Here conies I, Miss FunnyAVitha 
; tiqg on a performance for the entertainment of long leather bag to carry the money’/); 

each family. The play, a survival from the Mid- was simply to meet the cost of organhing a 
die Ages, was basically the same in every case. Mummers’ Boll, the culminating sodd wnl 

though the characters and their lines were sub- of the Christmus season. "Life", as one ol 
ject to interesting variations. Mumming wasn’t Glassie’s informants says, “wouldn’t be worth 
confined to Ireland, of course; but in the ver- it without a little entertainment." 

' sion of the odd little drama which evolved Glassie’s riper manner, which made P<® in $ 
here, you find such emblematic figures as St the Time so heurtfelt a work, is kept under a 
Patrick and Oliver Cromwell: in no other set- certain amount of restraint in All Silver ■ 
ting would these have struck a chord with an Brass. To be sure, the book isn’t without^ 
audience. moments of intensity: the farm kitchen, wu 

The mumming performance began with a renliy got the author going in the larger wx*. 
knock on the door. “Any admittance?’’ Cap- stirs his deepest feelings here too. “Let intoiw 
tain Mummer would ask. If the company was kitchen, the mummcrS are led into the midf» 
invited to enter, each player would troop In on he writes Solemnly, with o meaning it isn I 
cue, until the ten or twelve actors wore ossem- to divine. And when lie stales, “Like b nWj 
bled in the stone-floored kitchen. The high mumming unfolds to expose the inner Ioffe 
point of the drama was the slaying or St Patrick fundamental contraries: male and female, i 

by Prince George, and his resurrection follow- nnd death, hope and despair", one Is lemp^ 
ing the ministrations of the Doctor. The mum- to add that his observation may be comp** 80 

raers, ail wearing belted cotton shirts over their a rose loo: an overblown one. • 
ordinary clothes, and all but two or three For all that, G lassie’s pursuit of what e 

decked out in fearsome-looking straw head- “the menning of mumming" is scholarly. . 
pieces, would take care not to frighten the ful and illuminating, yielding up * nucl1 w 
children of the house , if there were any, though tal information about the traditional ■ 

sometimes they frightenedinnocent adults like in this enticing locality (a little of Patrick . 
the old lady who received an impression, In the nagh’s sourness about country 
course of the play, that an actual murder had wouldn’t have come amiss, however), 
been committed under her nose. covering all kinds of engaging Uterqry 

^ ... ^TJijs. fa, .$uuqf the ..diverting anecdotes re- tioqs .of the mummers’ activities.. • . ;. 

Bqpm Christmas 

Recause {he pebple of Britain know that the end is high . , ; : 

*' 8hdth6 instruments ofSatanafe already installed on our shores,-., \ . 

they go mad for the Good Life ; for the glass arid the food and the thigh • ■ 
lusting afterCojisupier Goods like kerb-crawlers after whores ... - : !" 





. . • They kfrpw thisis their Last Chants , it: may not pomeroupd again, ' . 
ihey know thesizzlihgturkeys may wpllbe the Final Birds .. 


"dr22;6-ii l4$8^4 r ; /‘if S 


i ... iVi . . _.... .... .rbehis brain , 

as fh# co.p^drting GhriStrjias' Gaiolk ascepd in theh - fifths and thirds . • • . j - 

' . ' ®IJt ^us.is it^c^tlocjAl ^ in. bf grjBat.dylngand Flague« : ' !•'“ 

?• ^ oqTdmbstoAes^d.thtpriirtkerinesslh thfe Streets* 

t ■. ittfs tiilaray vague r* 

* AM 

. -• •• •>. : . r :-. 
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e invited to answer the following 
Sons and to send us their answers so that 
breach this office not Inter than January 13. 
Siaof£100 is offered for the fullest set of 
JjJa answers received. Consolation prizes 
awarded at the Editor's discretion. 
Entries, marked “Christmas Quiz’’ on the 
jnrlope should be addressed to the Editor, 
faZes Literary Supplement, Priory House, 
, John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The 
jjimioo god results will appear in our issue of 

jimmy 20. 


1 woo 

(a) found his supper “waiting for him, and it 

was still hot"? 

(b) picnicked on “coldtonguccoldhamcoid- 
beelplcUedgherkinssaladfrenchrolls . . .’’? 

(c) declared “I am so much enjoying your 
de&dous salt”? 

(d) invariably thought that food tasted 
ouch nicer out of doors? 

(e) declared he had “room for six scotches 
moTe”? 

j Who or what belong in titles with 
(i) Fortunata 

(b) Dichtung 

(c) L’Etre 

(d) Perales 

(e) Piestupleniye? 

1 Who went to see “a famous moving picture” 

00 March 27, 1713? 

(Helen of Troy: 

(i)In whose play did she really spend the 
•hole of the Trojan War in Egypt? 

(b) Whose play about her was entitled The 
wrf Time ! Saw Paris 7 
(e) Id whose roman d clef is a character 
naned Miss Helena de Troy? 

1 Where might one meet 

(t)Lutetia, Nigrina and Merdamante 
IJ>) Brillante, Moinentilla and Crisplssa 
(OMaouelita, Brambilla and Frusquiiicllo? 

VWh# works of fiction lire set oh 
Wsuading party in Scotland 
f&jaNew Year’s fancy-dress party in 


Wules because her dress had been un- 
favourably compared by fellow-guests to a 
nightgown? 

(b) did Monsieur L appear in newly 

creased white shorts, a silk openwork vest, 
and white espadrilles laced like a ballet 
dancer's round his ankles? 

11 Whnt 

(a) style of dress provoked filial ostracism 
on the South Coast? 

(b) half the time , were fools in old-style hats 
ami coats? 





17 Who lived in 

(a) Celesteville 

(b) The Lewisham Road 

(c) 32 Windsor Gardens, W 

(d) Brandham Hall 

(e) King’s Thursday 

(f) Queen's Crawley 

(g) Mellton Chase? 

18 Which Italian writer fought a duel in Green 
Park? 

19 What pursuit united Stiff, Daft, Craze and 
Blow? 
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( c ).i party in a London railway terminus? 

^tEgypilnn cigarette gave its name to on 
biter-college war-cry? 


to a Whig in a parson’s gown? 

•' Wj*. Sometimes glad to obtain, by 
Pawning his best coat, the means of dining 
**1 Wpe at a cookshop underground? 
Wwsloinorily wore on otlcr-skln, or some 
H^ap about ns large ns n pocket 
^erchief, which according as lhowind 
shifted from side to side? • 
Utorned h] 8 pi na fore wrong side forwards 
^pre sent a siirpllce. so giving the earliest 
jpupn of the Strong clerical affinities 
“^riMtohlh!? 

' ^ modest object of his 





2L° n t °- :a complete new suit of 
^^r hat and boots included, at one 

I^jj ^countdred In the Louvre; gave 
^“tuibing, suggestion that his slightly 
^ J 01 * 0 might be enclosed within some 
. “;finp,erfecU» fitting corset? . 


■sfe :^^ck/,\|vas“' gt once very old- , 

vj^d’iand tremertdously cdntemppf - 

gnd advanced, : demiire 
(h\ .^.^.^“hQielsea-i shly ema ncipateld ? 1 
: idiotically pld-fashioned 

bont w? . ^p/tharinihg ih the fashion . 

'-.T'--'-'- • r.' •: 

cut wedge- 
■ vWP' SWjj's an under-; 
saiJn? 10 ^ thd V in the niidst: 

■ .. /• 

iq lobk^ hoth old and nqw, = 


(c) had Us appetite assuaged by tasteless 
garments, pushed through the- bars of its 

cage? • . . . 

(d) did a harmless young shepherd in a 

soldier’s coat feel to begin with? 

12 How'dld the paths of Graham Greene and 
Edwin Muir meet in Mexico? 

13 To defend himself , against which Scottish 

. ; ^ritdr dld Samiiel Jo.hpktn buy/a cpdg6)7 ;»; 

14 Who fought and killed in a duel which 
editor on behalf of which biographer -of 

• which Scottish novelist? '. ,;. 

15 Who are the following^, aud what do.tiiey- 

• : have in common?, v. - ; ; •' ' 

. (a) Everard 'HaU. 1 . ; . . ' .. : . ■ 

’ (h) Greg Bilbow. ‘/ ' , . • ' ; 

■ (c) Winspine Brookes . v 

. • ; : ..(d) Caslmif Lypiatt/ . • • 

16 Who wrote the following words; and Myo . 
■set them to music? • 

: (a) I am Ros. e ***** *** blu ! .. 

Lam Rose and who are y° u 
• - 1. am Rose and when I smg . , j / • 

• I am Rose lik6 Anything .v . 

■ ■ (bVRed roses- blow: /but Jhnre. a yeaf 

in Jurte.-July orMay: •• : ' '/•■ 

. .. But owners Of Red • • « ■ •/ . • ' 

• /Can blow them .evS.^. daV-- /;• ^ ^ 




20 Whose “mental processes are plalh, one 
knows what he will do”? 


2l Which poet died after being forced 
several times over in an! election? 


to -vote 


« i ; • . • 


22 How are the following better known? 

(a) Somh&irlie MacGill-Eain 

(b) Ruaraidh Mac Th6mais 

(c) Iain Mac a’Ghobhainn 

23 Which writer is associated with 

(a) Cuverville? 

(b) Les Charmettes? 

(c) St Brice-sous-For6t? 

(d) La Vallde-aux-Loups? 

(e) Nohant? 

24 Whose autobiography begins: "I will begin 
with giving an account of my experiences 
amongst the publicans. Well l must say that 
the first man who ever threw peas at me was 
a publican, while I was giving an entertain- 
ment"? 

25 Who recommended 

(a) a basin of gruel, “thin, but not toothin’’? 

(b) camomile tea, "one teaspoonful to be 
taken at bedtime"? 

26 What fields of contest have seen Rhodes, 
Argentine, Aurelius each named in second 
place? 

i 

27 Where is there 

(a) a glass-roofed billiard-room beneath a 
lake 

(b) a laboratory off the drawing room 

(c) a park with “sham Swiss mountains and 
passes decorated by china chamois . . . and 
elaborate caves and underground lakes lit 
up by electricity and festooned with artifi- 
cial grapes, spiders, and other monsters"? 

28 Who went to sea in 

(a) The Kittywake 

(b) The Clorinda 

(c) a sieve? 

d 29 For what famous man did the name of 
Sussex prove ill-statred? And in the same 
year, of Hampshire? . . ^ .. ,, .. . ^ ; . . 

30 Who spoke of “the suffering and Episcopal 
Church of {Scotland - the shadow of a shade 
now. and fortunately so"? 

31 Who recalled in print 

(a) Years of Childhood 

(b) A Nineteenth-Century Childhood 

(c) Childhood, Boyhood and Youth ■ 

(d) A Victorian Boyhood 

(e) First Childhood 

(f) A Cornish Childhood ? 

t 32 In wbat book of the Bible Is the hero's dog 
mentioned? 

33 Name the artist and subject of the six 
• pictures from which details are shown on 
' this page. 
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Remainders 


Eric Korn 

I wony, sporadically, that one day the muddy 
but.energetic stream of truly frightful, of sin- 
cerely hebephrenic/coconutty publications 
may dry up like a droughty wadi: no more 
syncretic cosmogonies by Huntingdonshire 
rectors with time on their hands and much on 
their minds, no more private grudges made 
spectacularly public in doggerel pamphlets, no 
more Utopias founded on the pyramid inch or 
comfrey soup. Today, I say fretfully, I may be 
able to tell you about Love, Woman and Mar- 
riage by “Casca Lianna (Good News)", a 
choice exemplar with its stirring telegraphese 
dedication (“TO - MY DEAD MOTHER - 
God Bless Her! - whom I never knew - for she 
died when I was but a babe - but to whom I am 
indebted for the Courage, Love and Manhood 
in me! - courage to breast the fiercest storm 
and to strike for the Right! . . .’'); with its 
Prefaces A. B and C, respectively in prose, 
verse, and musical notation; and above all with 
its remarkable advertisement for itself: "the 
ablest and grandest book on Love, Man, 
Woman, the Laws of Affection and Marriage 
that ever fell from human pen. No description , 
critique or synopsis can begin to do justice to 
this mighty work, which ought to be bound in 
gold and be on the table of every man, woman 
and youth in the land and in the world.' 1 There 
are advertisements, too, for other works, such 
as Doula Bel, The Rosicrucian Symph, and The 
Disembodied Man ("Chap VII - The Complex- 
ion Question in Soul Life - Negroes are not 
Black in Soul Land, nor do they have woolly 
hair - Our Names in Heaven - Sustenance, 
food, drink, curious - Very - ‘Free Love’ - 
Singular"); all the works of the notwithstand- 
ing-the-neglect-springjng-from-the- r ivalry- of- 
infinitely-smaUcr-men-worid-famoua. genius 
^Pascal Beverley Randolph. . 


The English language poets come not from 
England but from the USA. Malaysia, The 
Philippines, India and a place called Den 
Mark. I shan’t quote any of the originals, 
though I am tempted by "A Bettle Horse" by 
A. Chakrabarti, and would like to congratulate 
K.V.S. Murti on writing an English line that 
sounds Korean - “beyond safe line in den so 
coy". The poets seem decent enough persons, 
judging by their photographs, their poems are 
no worse than anyone else’s . and I suspect that 
the contributors may have contributed to the 
cost of publication, in which case they have 
suffered enough. 

Some of the poems have the appearance of 
being translated, or not , from other languages: 
“This world seems to be a skren of karagoz” 
writes L. Sami Alkalin of Turkey. As for the 
Korean poems, it is hard to guess whether they 
have gained or lost in translation. Is An Clio- 
Geun’s simplicity real or deceptive, I ask? 

I wish to be a lighthouse keeper 
And to be a wild rabbit 
Around the small spring. 

I wish to live together. 

You and me. 

I doubt if her conclusion (“now you are a tear- 
drop / on the blade of a chrysandermum”) 
could be bettered in Korean. 

Is An Myeong-Ho as knowing as he sounds 
in English? 

While brushing baby-teeth 
A set of artifidnl teeth get pulpy 
And occupy good seat of Ondol room 
Between the eyelid hollowed out 
Go over the winding rand. 

Is it a flutiering snowflake? 

A great many Kims have offerings in this 
anthology (I think Kim is a surname, despite 
the Ks being indexed between John Tworoger 
and Lilian Hammer). “Pleasant memories / let 
them be rept under roers", entreats Kim Dong- 
O; while Kim Yeon Sik urges the dreaming 
birds . 


Jt', Of tomorrow spread the word about Hy FJy Ply ln the sky ‘ 



talented author, the Hon Mrs (London 

1846) with its strange New England margina- 
i lia. Can the same delicate hand that drew 

° and lovingly shaded a stylishly sleeved hand 

; pointing mournfully at the words, underlined 
, • and some doubly underlined, “oh how bitterly 
r tecuT to. pur bleeding hearts each word of un- 
■j . kindness j Cacti hour of.;neglect that -.the de- 
\ 1 - . parted oneendured from up*', possibly bis .the 
v same gruff pencil thpt' snarled “O.K." !else- 
• . . ’ where in the margin ("O.K.” is first recorded, 
L\, ' from Boston. as it happens, in 1839, so that's 

'J O.K.) , ancj also, “not so because of physiologic- 

j , al and psychological reasons and Infectious dis- 
• j ' ; t eases"? Cases Lianna (what sort of a lexeme is 

; \ ‘ that/by the way?) and (he Hon Mrs — 

\ tnajf do me for today and tomorrow, but next 
;V ;^eek? Next year? Shall I have to start writing 
1 ■ my own imbedtta? - 

I need not have worried: here, on cue , comes 


“If yoa want your poetry is published In th6 ‘ 
special editcin, we will comply with your 
wishes", says the preface, and sure enough one 
poet - well actually it’s Kim Young Sam - has 
taken .advantage of the offer. What he gets are 
a number of pages in the middle of the book, 
with the words SPECIAL EDITION printed at 
the top of bach page. Here there is, in addition 
to a quite adequate supply of Prof Kipi’s poetry 
("You look unbeable to the dizziness ( Caused 
by the wind. / Loneliness is longliness? I Oh, 
you orchid"), a page of tiny photographs of his 
publications and achievements; from the Vfr- 
gn Poems of 1953 to the receipt of the'Anti- 
. communist Literature Prize in 1977, the music- 
al score of “Balmy Breeze in May", a rhapsodic 
prose poem of infantile remembrances, like 
the opening of Portrait of the Artist , With a 
wonderful Joycean neologism or typo ("the 
; deep dark, night when the light had loxlg been 



proof, two proofs in feet, that this rich spring . ^nfiHfoSttished”) and a strikingly favourable 
• will not run dry while the artesian sands of life of the above, An Jungian principle*, by 

do' run. Here, dated 1983 and .1984 aye two S" 8 Gyu? Y ®? ng: ! U fin »h my comment 


books as awful as anything the heaped silliness 

of past: centuries could achieve. 


. -.Jeong Gyui Yeong:', ta lMl finish my comment 
before my wordiness, about this poem lead me 
to a prejiisic”. ; • . r ’•••• •• 

Well my wordiness may lead me to prejuslc,' 
but I must quote lii full the “Love Song" of 
Jeong Tae-Mo, which provokes all kiqds of 


A ceriainmelody 
feeling best 
greazin by my eurlap. 

★ ★ ★ 

1983 is ending. The torch passes. It passes to 
Edward Prestwood, who is holding (in his 
other hand) a copy, marked “Jan. 1984”, of 
The Creative Writer’s Phrase- Finder (ETC 
Publications, Palm Springs, California). At 
half the price of World Poetry 1983 ($17.95) it 
is still no bargain. 

Like Professor Kim and Casca Lianna, Ed- 
ward Prestwood doesn't mind self-advertise- 
ment. The cover design, which shows a crea- 
tive writer’s kit of ruled-paper note pad and 
sharp blue eraserhead pencil, declares “a fer- 
tile spawning ground for your own creativity 
. . . over 9,000 entries to speed you to writing 
success 1” With Prestwood’s help, you too 
could produce imagery like that. There’s a 
similarly counter-effective commendation on 
the back cover, where The Writer’s Digest 
Book Club, enthusing over Write for the Reli- 
gion Market, says “for getting your writing off 
the ground floor, you’d be hard-pressed to find 
a better foundation". 

The book consists of random lists of brief but 
colourful phrases, culled from a variety of best- 
sellers, and tabulated by a computer with a 
poorly-inked printer. (On second thoughts 
they would be less random and better spelt if 
computerized, so they must have been under- 
lined with various coloured crayons and copied 
out by a wom-out typist with a worn-out 
ribbon.) 

How to use the phrase-finder, or PHRASE- 
FINDER, as they prefer to call it? Well, "let’s 
take a walk through the PHRASE-FINDER 
and wring it out for everything it's worth", as 
E.P. remarks in his second introduction. (The 
first introduction begins “Please invest sixty 
seconds and look at the dot pattern below" and 
asks “Was Truman Capote cheating? If he was, 
then' so were the authors of The Godfather, 
Once Is Not Enough , V alley of the Dolls . . . 
successful authors use astrology books to help 
them create and develop character.”) Anyway, 
the first step is “simple but important. Pause 
for a moment and decide exactly what it is you 
want to say". 

Then you turn to the appropriate section of 
the phrase-finder and jot down a few that trig- 
ger ideas. The sections are things like PEO- 
PLE, NATURE, URBANIA, COGNI- 
TIONS, BEHAVIOR, TIME, ACTIONS and 
subsections (let's take URBANIA) are things 
like Cities, Towns; Houses; Traffic, Streets; 
Crowds; Rooms, Affluent; Rooms, Non- 
affluerit; Furnishings, Affluent; Furnishings, 
Non-affluent. Indeed that’s the whole of the 
URBANIA section, so if you’re looking for 
idea-triggers on Urban Alienation, or 
Gorgeous Palaces (Affluent), you’re in the 
wrong PHRASE-FINDER, buster. . . 

Turn to Rooms, Non-affluent; and you find 
two pages of amputated phrases from the 
pointless ("quite rough, but cozy", "musty old 
hall") to the uncomfortably precise (“infested 
with crickets, roaches, and other disgiisting 
creatures of filth”, “the stench-ridden cabin"). 
Some of the phrases seem to be misplaced. 
Why should “breezy, sunlit room” or “vast, 
ally; foam? suggest .non-affluence? Because 
this is ?alin. Springs , .child, where air is for 


‘ And so 1 6 n,. !9,0QQ. of these second-hand, 
vapid , non'-afflueht phrases frpm,, I; Suppose 
iheaufootsof The Godfather, Once is Not 
Enough, Valley of die Dqlls,’ with the occasion- 
al Chandlerism or subChandlerism (“like a 
Neanderthal someone has shined, into afolrt. 
and tie”, “she walked with a ihdiion Cats abend 
years trying to perfect" j.to Brighton things up. 
Prestwood is strong oh Peifomes and Col- 
dgws; which get a page, each, mostly' of brand 
names; -Uninspiring on sex, the longest ehtiy* 
CTaring.tre^ 

foCiwgjl glowing, teasing, qiiick-bfoatihing, 
mbimtlng,. 'implanting, possessing. 


havoc with her emotions (finances)” tw 

ends"''""' Vi8 " r ° US P “ e “ ° f >'"■ «» 

," his fiitiier said wryly 

," the girl urged softly 

.” parried I he specialist 

?" asked Joseph with some exasperation 

I" cried Phinens with futile intensity 

?" Sum asked trunculcntly 

I" trilled Mrs Davidson 

," he flared buck m her 

! ” Rudyard exclaimed , fairly dancing up and down in ' 
fronl of I hem. : 

There is a drama, if not nine thousand, 
ready-tu- write already, especially if you avoid '• 
Prestwood's idiomatic phrases (like Cem'i 
wife, sword of Domodes, Barmicide invites a 
begger to a feast, Alcoholics Araomous, and 
“you can’t make ends meet by just pig 
around in circles”). • 

I think I’ve quoted enough. Too muchofdnj . 
can ruin your prose style for ever, and you will i 
end up like the authors of The Godfather, Onct 
is Not Enough or The Valley of the Doth, 

★ ★ ★ 

My local constabulary - or possibly Interpol- • 
are mounting a campaign against shoplifting 
and kindred seasonal sports, a campaign whid 
features a sort of hairy pear called the "slealy- 
bug”. He lounges in a hammock sipping i , 
julep, resembles one of the more elaborately 
ciliated animalcules, or the popular image ofa 
fairly benign bacterium, let us say the one re- 
sponsible for dandruff or Caerphilly chee*. 
“Don’t let the stealybug take tilings easy*, 
"help cop the stealybug”, “let’s get the stealy- 
bugs out” . . . such is the general tenor of lb 
message. 

Well, well. Those who do not know their 
history are condemned to repeat it. Anyone ctf 
a certain age, or anyone who does know his- 
tory, will recognize the stealybug as adoflew 
bud or spore (I’m not sure how these things 
reproduce) of the Squanderbug, an llkooa- 
dered creature of the National Savings Asso- 
ciation. Some time in I suppose the late!940s 
these beings turned up in schools, Iowa® 
shoals, though they turned up in schools loo,ui 
herds and flocks and mobs, on the back pig* 
of magazines like Picture Post and Rdzw- ™ 
Squandering looked dirty, sly and jolly* kkj ; 
favourite Uncle. He slipped into pockets iw 
handbags nnd purses and scattered corns aw 
notes, which he spent gleefully on all the kV 
indulgences that the British had been j 

themselves for years. ! 

His very name, which was intended to \ 
fear nnd loathing, was in fact full °» ; 
enticing overtones. To public school F 5 ®! ; 
(we still had social classes then) bug | 
their favourite pursuits of sodomy *■ . 

toniology; for the proles lie was sluI ??V 
cosily unhygienic. His appearance, wn , ; 

meant to be offensively unshaven- 
and with a faint whiff of racial undesi • 
suggested instead delightful anarchy a 
military nonchalance. He presided t 

enormous outburst of heedless extrtj^^' 
He was replaced, I think,. by the ! 

doubtless on the advice of a 
psychologist who had decided that ^ 
,ginning with “sq" were cuddiy and poe^ 
and probably smelt of vanilla, ,wbil _ . ■ 

, suggested F&ncid cooking fat or P^- ilL's • 
heroes with undesirable habits 
Saga), The wave o f despeMteap^ 8* 1 , ^ 

sweets had just come off the ration, w 

be conflating) continued, with ^ i 

all know about. The whole aynp & ^ 
classic WWII bummer, along 
“Billy Brown of London Town 
recommendations on. Tube ^ 

brought about a collapse of.*® weffatf 6 

• who had enjoyed the BUU.. or 





■\ :: v : ; ’.'r tOcking; but ultimately ycri'borirtg. Prestwood 

V/"/- ^ wo^;wfeM^adds>nyUfibg df his 
;my wul the ; hblpftil afteraftrives ; that:' spipe 


■. V^is^-^t^qbftyed deiltly 
ilp";‘%biquifousboyfriend (ref- 

i bj?A M -t *. iii j tL r'LsJ 




recommendations on. iu.w» ‘ , u tl# 
brought about a collapse of *® ^cffabl 6 
• who had enjoyed the Blitz; or • 

.“YOUR courage, , VOX* 

YOUR resolution, wiU brfng_ , . 

which just about summed up * . 

: WeU there you are; Wte^^[^ 

: litan Police are condemned to ^ e ^i y .j 0 
on to your handbags. r ^L» s nigbfrh^- 

. ceed t towedtisneare^^ n '^ 

•aiffi&a g s pa 5j 

. (fill in the blanks yourse^ 
y b^worlring. ; ;; : . *• *'■ ^ : 
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Letters 

Poland and Russian 
Nationalism 

* tfiorVinogradoff writes (November 11) 

St the Poles “fought magnificently” in the 
eWorld War in defence of Russin. In fact, 
for Poland. 

AltbePieniaki conference (September 15- 

to 1912) Roman Dmowski, clinirman of the 
m Kolo (representation) in the Russian 
Za WladyslawSeyda, chairman of the Pnl- 
Scin the German Reichstag, and Stanis- 
kH- Glabinski, former chairman of the Polish 
gofcin the Austrian Parliamcm, with other 
^politicians, resolved that the Polish na- 
tkjn, auning at unification and independence, 
mild support the anti-German side in the 
trwbaching war. 

After the outbreak of war, Representative 
Wktor Jaronski, speaking in the Duma on 
Anrost 8, 1914, said that the Polish nation 
j Malign itself with the Slavs with the aim of 
defeating the Teutons on the scale of Grun- 
rid (Tannenberg) in 1410 and of unifying 
PDlind- ,, tom in three parts". He added that 
Poland was “deprived of independence" and 
k other problems must "at the present 
moment'' be postponed. Six days later (August 
14) the Russian generalissimo, the Grand 
Me Nikolai Nikolaevich, issued a manifesto 
tothe Poles, proclaiming as Russian war aims a 
sevGrunwald and the unification of the three 
ports of Poland into a single autonomous en- 

Ik Russian army which invaded East Prus- 
ii ms mainly composed of Polish reservists. 
They fought for Poland. The Germans won the 
httie - ironically called Tannenberg (Grun- 
«H)-but only because they transferred two 
Amy corps and a division from the Western 
Fioot, thus opening the way to the Allied vic- 
fointhe Battle of the Marne. 

ISDRZEJ G1ERTYCH. 

H&lingfbrd Road, London N15. 

I 

f i • 

| fychohistory 


®,-\tave not yet read Ronald Paulson’s 
fyew lions of Revolution (/7S9-/S20),re- 
by Norman Hampson (November 4), 
^unnot, therefore, qualified to dispute his 
of this book. However, some issues 
■general concern are raised by his discussion 
use of Freudian hypotheses. 

Hb review, a model of clarity and charily 
die quotations offered), reveals a not 
l^woon distrust of applied psychoanalysis. 

Writes of psychoanalytic investiga- 
*®ssiflt (eVen If acorrect procedure) “would 
the particular experience of its specific 
He suggests that it is not very. 
*wto discuss the decapitation of Louis 
Win terms of an Oedfoal drama “since this 


stand what was unique about the French v 
Revolution and people's reactions to it, the a 
experience loses any particular significance." v 
It may be that in Paulson's treatment this is e 
what happens; but I have the impression that t 
Hampson would see this impoverishment in 1 
any interpretive exercise of this kind, however i 
skilfully and sensitively carried out. Phrases ! 
like “Inevitably, if one is going in for this sort of i 
thing" do not convey impartiality towardsor an ■ 
understanding of psychoanalysis. 

Whether one is investigating a network of 
neuroses, or even of psychoses, for the pur- 
poses of therapy or, as with writers and histor- 
ical subjects, for the purposes of better under- 
standing the subject, it seems to me that the 
pattern of conflictual dynamics which emerges 
should do so, at the same time, in two ways: (a) 
in a way which enables us to identify the phe- 
nomena and taxonomically to distinguish to 
which categories of human behaviour they be- 
long; (b) in a way which enables us to compre- 
hend the particularity, within that general 
framework, of the patient's or subject's experi- 
ence. To see patterns of repressed and mis- 
understood rage develop into overt violent be- 
haviour is not to deny the specificity of the 
subject, but rather to grasp how the subject 
within his specific circumstances responds 
according to established clinical patterns of 
observed anguish. 

This leads me to the question of the unique- 
ness of the French Revolution. In a trivial 
sense it is a unique historical event (as is my 
writing of this letter or as was Hampson's re- 
view). On the other hand, may one not recog- 
nize that many aspects of it (or, better, many of 
the conflictual dynamics informing many 
aspects of it) are far from unique and that in a 
sense - even without accepting the application 
of Freudian diagnosis to these events - they 
cannot be understood without reference to re- 
peated patterns of human behaviour observed 
in different (historical) circumstances? The 
present obscenities being perpetrated in 
Teheran, for example, make far more sense in 
the light of Freud’s gloomy observations about 
the displacement of the energies of repressed 
sexuality than they do If seen simply as a reac- 
tion to the Shah’s rule or the threat of. foreign 

dominion. . ... . , 

Were sufficient documentation available, a 
minute analysis of the trial of Marie Antoinette 
would reveal, I suspect, a great deal about the 
contradictions and ambiguities of the persona- 
lities conducting it. A reading of the transcripts 
shows that part of the original charges laid 
against her accused her of teaching her son to 
masturbate. Here we have a supposedly a-reli- 
glous anti-clerical tribunal proceeding with 
charges designed to, portray the accused as a 
monster and (by implication) the Revolution 
as the upholder of sexual virtue. So well had 
the- Christian taboos against masturbation 
been internalized that even when the dogmatic 
framework of the theology was discarded they 


were powerfully present to attack as a monster 
a woman who (had the charges been true) 
would merely have adapted Diderot’s 
eminently sane advice to mothers and daugh- 
ters. But then Diderot would have loathed the 
Revolution and I doubt very much that he 
would have considered it unique in Norman 
Hampson's sense of the term. Perhaps, and 
this is merely a suggestion, the less one is con- 
cerned with the uniqueness of an event, the 
more one may be able to understand the forces 
that produced it or that are at work within it. 
ROBERT WILCOCKS. 

Department of Romance Languages, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada. 


E. M. Forster 


Books from Oxford: 

Law 

System of the Law 
of Nations: State 
Responsibility 

Parti 

Ian Brownlie 

This first vo lu me in a sequence of detailed 
monographs provides reference to existing 
experience In the field of International 
adjudication and to State practice. In addition to 
the recent workof the International Law 
Commission. It Is the first monograph on this 
important topic to appear for many years. 

£25 Clarendon Press 


been internalized that even whenthi 
“‘‘teuton. Insteadc? helping us to under- framework of the theology was disci 

AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS — 

if JS b *^ M!ho rof'TAe^ Times" Reports the American CMlWar, 1975. 

SJJWya Collected Poms will be published shortly. 

‘""jPB.mefc'i Cotiecled Poems Were published In 1970- 

study of Max Frisch's plays will be published next year, v . : 

Nder Emeritus in English Uforaturfl'at the Unfceraitj; of pxfiprd. > • • ‘ 

■ -1 faoft recent hovel Is TVie Virgin in the Garden, 1978. .. 

Professor Emeritus of Divinity at the University of Cambridge. 

' books iflolodp Scotch Whisky, 1969. 

. most reCent collection of poems , More was published earUerthis year. 

hafcnioVjecturer in Music fltthe University of Manchester, . 

.V ■ ■ this year. 


Sir, - P. N. Furbank and I are grateful for Alan 
Hollinghurst’s perceptive notice (November I 
18) of Selected Letters of E. M. Forster, , 
Volume 1, 1870-1920. However, I feel obliged 
to reply to his statement (Letters, December 2) I 

that what I wrote about Forster’s letters is , 
“simply not true". I referred, in my portion of ! 
the introduction, to letters that “help to trace 
the progress of his works” - “progress” not 
meaning, nof the interpretations that may (or 
may not), to use Furbank’s phrase, help “to 
trace the creator to his lair" or "explain” the 
novels. 

That tracing of Forster's work in progress 
occurs in most detail in connection with the 
later short stories and, to some extent, with 
A Passage to India. There are retrospective 
(but no less interesting or valuable) accounts of 
the progress of the earlier novels. Perhaps we 
might have included a note to the effect that we 
had written a general introduction to the 
two-volume set. However, that seems clear 
from our allusions to letters and events that 
plainly are distributed throughout Forster’s 
life- 

Letters that I describe as “long-distance 
editorial conferences” do indeed contain much 
material of interest to literary historians and 
critics, who need to know how works progres-. 
aed before they can properly conceijtrato on 
searching out meanings or. interpretations. 
And Forster’s letters to his friends about their 
works tell us nearly as much about his own 

methods of work as about theirs. 

If Alan Hollinghurst will be pattern, next 
year he will find, in Volume 2, a goodly num- 
ber of letters that "help to trace the progress’ 
of works by Forster and his friends: letters to 
Eric Crazier, P, N. Furbank, Christopher 
Isherwood, T. E. Lawrence, Forrest Reid, and 
others. 

^ P aL^?E Q gliBh, College of Sriejnre, 

University of Ml&sourl-Columbla, Columbia, Mis- 
souri 65211. 

'Madness and 
Modernity' 

Sir, - Scrota or no scrota, Ephesian Diana is 
traditionally represented as polymastic. In any 
event, the Interpretation was C. R. Bad- 
cock’s, not mine: Diether Cartelheri s sups- 
tfon (Letters, December 16) that total oral gra- 
itifi cation can opfy b«j obtained at the cost of 
■ geiSal Ten'uhdation is certainly appropriate 
both to foe theme and to theidiom of Madness 
and Modernity.' 

ROLAND LITTLEWOOD. . ' ' 

' Department of Psychological Medicine, Guy s Hos- 
pital, London SE1. - v ■ ' 


Ptfolfory; briolra include Qoorf. Things, 1971. 

°/ Society,- 1977. 

bookseller in London. , ./^^r^^ cwfa^waspubllshefl 

andmpfthe Pomd Press in Britain, V le Twm ‘ •/." ' 

* Wtf'wis reviewed in last week's . , 

“ d a-Felfow Of AU Soute Cfoflege, . . .. . 

Sf hfaatw, Heh d to Mouth, *** published IP 198L ' , . . • 

19T3- • . .. . Our Times, 

kouiU^ ani tht Guitle ^^**#1* °" f V ■ /; . 

-aavt*! 1* fhd Facilttators, 1982., ; ; \ J . 

it the ^ University of California, Santa Barbara, • , ... 

P ublis|ied earlier this year.' £\-l '-r j , 

the :r^: 

J - ' -if ^ 


"Books in Progress' 

Sir, - It seems strange that (he Arts Council 
should be discontinuing ’’Books in Progress^ 
(Lettera, Deceipber 9)., Surely the fapt foat it 
fhas not been very much Used” should make it 
an idfeal project for them and is surely just why 
they should kept it goihg and. not burden 
another organization with the continuation. It 
is an excellent idea ant| should continue, 

' Perhaps the Arts Council could promote Its 
ose, by advertising the seryice In the TLS and 
Dot havirtgits discontinuation beirig the Only 
: hiehtion it gdtsi:- . ■' 
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Yearbook of European 
Law 

Volume 2, 1 982 
Edited by F.G. Jacobs 

As well as articles, and a series of general 
surveys of European organizations, the 
Yearbook publishes a series of annual 
surveys of areas of particular interest, 
including the European Community's externa 
relations, EEC competition law, legal 
developments in the Council of Europe, and 
the European Convention on Human Rights. 

£40 Clarendon Press 

Administrative Law 

Cases and Materials 

J. Beat son and M. H. Matthews 

This volume is a sourcebook of cases, 
statutes, and other material on the general 
principles of Administrative Law. Ills Intended 
that It should be capable of being used In 
conjunction with any of the current textbooks, 
but specifically with Wade, Administrative 
Law (Clarendon Press, fifth edition 1 982), 
whose arrangementitfollowstoalarge 
extent. E25 paperback £17.50 
Clarendon Press 

Essays In 
Jurisprudence and 
Philosophy 

H. L. A. Hart 

This collection of essays Includes Professor 
Hart’s first defence of legal positivism; 
discussion of the distinctive teaching of 
American and Scandinavian jurisprudence; 
an examination of theories of basic human 
rights and the notion of ’social solidarity’ ; and 
essays on Jhering, Kelson, Holmes, and Lon 
Fuller. He identified the main influences on his 
work, his main critics, and Ihe points where he 
believes himself to have been mistaken. 
£17.60 paperback £7 .50 Clarendon 
prese 

The Refugee in 
International Law 

Guy S. Goodwln-GIII 

Concentrates on three core issues: the 
definition of a refugee; the question of 
'asylum’; and the protection of refugees by the 
International community. Treaties and State 
practice are thoroughly analysed, and the texts 
of the most Important conventionsare 
Included, with extracts from other relevant 
Instruments. £25 Clarendon Press 

Law and Modern 
Society 

P.S/Atlyah 

I In this lucid and stimulating survey, which 

’ presupposes no specialist knowledge of the 

t subject, Professor Atly ah Introduces a 

t number of fundamental Issues about the law, 

jr the legal profession, and the adjudicative 

a , process and answers many of tha questions 

t . ordinary people ask about our idiosyncratic 
legal system. .Paperback £3.95 OPUS 
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Littler than Littler 



Harold Hobson 


so their loving parents and their affectionate 
aunts and uncles reward them with nightmares. 


Cinderella 
Lyttelton Theatre 


London*s two principal subsidized theatres 
have both shown courage in their Christmas 
entertainments. They have taken the stock 
programmes of the commercial stage, and 
tried, with some success, to find originality in 
them. They have academic authority for doing 
this, since the RSC’s Peter Pan at the Barbican 
and the National’s Cinderella are linked by a 
former Professor of English Literature at Cam- 
bridge. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch once assured 
an audience that there was no form of enter- 
tainment so degraded that it was incapable of 
reformation, and by way of proving this he 
asked his hearers to compare the "joyous new 
wine” that Barrie in Peter Pan had poured out 
of the musty old bottles of pantomime, with its 
thigh-slapping Principal Boys and its vulgar, 
iow-comedy Dames. 


It is wholly to the credit of Bill Bryden (who 
has directed Cinderella in the spirit of Pollock's 
Toy Theatres, with footlights and cardboard 
boxes and a Victorian curtain advertising 
Vinolia soap, Inverness capes, and various 
kinds of corsets) that he tries to get away from 
an atmosphere of terror and the rejection of 
life. He does, I must admit, introduce a demon 
king (James Grant), but this potentially fright- 
ening character is really a rather likeable Scots- 
man for whom one rapidly develops a certain 
pity; and it is a very satisfactory moment when , 
at the end, he decides to abandon his wicked- 
ness, and to enter the ranks of the saved. 


What the National has led us to expect is a 
revival of the true Victorian pantomime, with 
rousing songs, choruses from the audience, a 
periodically descending and ascending white 
sheet bearing the words the audience is in- 


tended to sing, transformation scenes of such 
magnificent splendour and ingenuity as Sir 
Emile Littler used to give, and an absence of 
television jokes. In some of these things it 
keeps its promise. Television is not so much ns 
mentioned. There is a delicate transformation 
scene when a woodland glade changes from 
winter to summer, though it is nothing like so 
ambitious as Sir Emile’s used to be. And there 
are songs, too, like “When the great big world 
keeps turning”, which the audience is expected 
to take up and roar to its heart's content. The 
performance I saw was a preview, and pre- 
views are tricky things. One would never have 
guessed from the last preview of Mr Cinders 
that it would have a triumph on its first night, 
and that that triumph would continue. So 
perhaps the snmc thing will happen with C7w- 
flerellti, and real audiences will thunder nut its 
melodies as in times pnst I have heard them do 
at the Palladium and the Lyceum, in Barnsta- 
ple and Barnsley and Sheffield. 


The National has evidently the more difficult 
task. It is true that the RSC’s conception of 
Peter Pan , with a man playing Peter, might 
have caused Quiller-Couch some misgiving: it 
is a rendering not at all in accord with his 
notions ubout Barrie. Its worn and anxious 
Peter, built on that instant forgetfulness of love 
and delight which G. E. Moore, in Principia 
Etfiica, took as the negation of pleasure, is 
not in the least joyous. Nevertheless, if the 
RSC shows Peter Pan to be a play written out of 
despair rather than joy, its material has the 
stamp of professorial approval. But Cinderella 
has no such support. 




Pantomime and Peter Pan both show that in 
the British people theTe is a considerable strain 
of morbidity, Peter Pan is sick at heart at the 
t. thought of .life in .its maturity i and die - vast 

With theiieyti spirits ^ 

do ffi^jM*sca^lhe1l^ : out'6f little 
children before that dreaded maturity is 
reached. It js an astonishing fact that British 
‘ , . • parents, when they want to give their precious 
offspring a special Christmas treat, nearly air 
ways take them to entertainments that are fun- 
j damentally life-hating. These little children 



Christmas Eve”, a scene from a German toy theatre pop-up book, c 1885; it can be seen in the exhibition The 

n.,1 ,1 f ... .a ... ■ . 


l-„ b hi.. _ J Yu j — , • ' M « uerman toy meaire pop-up oook, c 1805; it can 

. -have probably never done anybody ahy harm; Spirit of Christmas, at the Bethnal Green Museian of Childhood until January 8. 


New styles of architecture, a change of heart 


Petejr Kemp 


A 


REX WARNER' 
The Aerodrome 
BBC! 


1984 is obviously going to be the year in which 
■we’ll ail be watching. Big Brother. Television 
homages to Orwell and his work are already 
massing on the horizon. In the, meantime. 


-BBC 1 has partly anticipated all of this by 
screening the dramatization !pf ahpvellhat - 
predating / by seven years -also' depicts an 
authoritarian future. 

Rex Warner’sTfte Aerodrome, published in 


In Qiles Foster’s film of The Aerodrome, the 
novel’s already rather simplistic opposites are 
exaggerated into a crudely gaping dichotomy, 
often achieved by distorting what is in the 
book. Warner stresses, for example, that the 
aerodrome is strategically constructed so as to 
blend in with its surroundings: “The long han- 
gars were set not in rows nor in any regular, 
order,: but were so disposed and camouflage^, 
that even from quite close at hand they 
appeared merely as rather curious tnodifica- 

r .1 1 ■. _ ' . ■ 


- I r Tv. . ’ • merely as rather curious modifica- 

stpartly anticipated all of this by Hpns of the natural contours of oil r hills” ; even 

JLkv? aU ° n 0f a , n9 I el , lhat ^rasdepot looks “indistinguishable from a 

nlv DV Seven wnrs A nlin rlnnlAtc an aa.. ... . l v 


country church”. In . the film; .though, the 
aerodrome becomes a starkly symmetrical 
compound of clanging iron grilles and giant 


bursts of politically-motivated slaughter - it’s 
as though there's a strained attempt to amalga- 
mate Feydeau and Fascism. 

Foster's treatment pulled things rendingly 
apart, so that the story seemed more a discon- 
nected bunch of diverse happenings than a 
coherent whole. Moreover, his coarsening and 
softening process sapped what is the book’s 
main strength: the solid immediacy with which 
Warner establishes his rural world. The book’s . 
characters are inert - representative., types, 
usually referred to as such: the Rector, the 
Squire, the Flight-Lieutenant, the Air Vice- 
Marshal, Even energetic performances - most 
notably, perhaps, a power-packed one from 
Richard Johnson as the proto-dictator - 


But there are other things to compensate an, 
excessively modest silence audiences 2 
show The two broker's men (Jack Shepherf 
and John Tams) have a quiet, noble diwitv* 
they pour red, white and blue paint overeat 
other which is very impressive. The while 
ponies which draw Cinderella’s coach (with 
wheels glittering with electric lights) are 
charming; and the horse (Stephen Petcheracd 
Anthony Trent) is full of high spirits, and at 
moments dances with that joyousness which 
Quiller-Couch found in Peter Pan. And there is 
a red-coated hunting scene that is as pretty as 
an eighteenth-century print. 


Prcttiiiess, in fact, is something that Bryden 
has gone in for in a big way. As Phyllis Hartnoll 
hus acutely pointed out, the attractiveness of 
women in breeches parts had much to do with 
the development of Victorian pantomime. 
Bryden has captured much of this prettiness; 
Susan Fleetwood’s Prince Charming is as hani 
sonic and romantic as Orlando, but she has loo 
little to do, and practically nothing to sing. Her 
splendid legs and Cavalier hat are made little 
of. This Cinderella is without vulgarity; bulits 
also lacking in vigour. In the programme Tom- 
my Trinder tells a remarkable story of a fin- 
derella of 1948 in which Evelyn Laye’s Prince 
Charming made such “violent, sexy love" to 
Roma Beaumont's Cinderella that two Amer- 
icans new to pantomime were aghast. “Thisfoi 
children?" they exclaimed. “In America we’d 
all be locked up." The National could do with 
considerably more of the (totally unexpected) 
passion of Miss Beaumont and Miss Laye. 


Curiously enough the best thing in the Lyt- 
telton Cinderella is Trevor Ray’s Baron Hard- 
up. He comes to Cinderella’s ball in the volum- 
inous flannels of W. G. Grace, with a flowing 
beard and a small cricket bat, with which he 
hits a tennis ball bang into the audience. Ilisa 
light-hearted gesture, but it is not really char- 
acteristic of Mr Ray’s performance. Thai per- 
formance has much of the world’s melMfMr 
in it. When the Ugly Sisters (Robert StqjheM 
and Derek Newark) are wrecking Cinders 
dress, he looks on, contemplative, belpk». 
sad. “All the world's ills", he says, “are caused 
by marriage." Turning to Buttons (Tot# 
Haygnrth) he adds, "Dear boy, show me to my 
carriage’’. The rhyme is atrocious, but R»J 
puts ill to it a whole universe of despair. 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS ON 

I 


^ ■ Outlanaish screanl of a lapwing": piercing 
to bnjibgs : the early pages of the novel, then. symbolically. 

> •; W dfbwned out, by the whine of JetsY uritii the: ' 
final rqpmeqtwhen.Tefdnned Roy listens again 
, to ajflte^leepiiig rcdshank whittle from, the 
is. at best. -i .'fiver.- * thesa 


V he: di.scdyers> is : advised fa ^ - I? ‘ whfttle from , the 

SI ' I a painfuijtire new-fangled f . e ^ ^ljcately flight patural effects • 

Safe# ! ‘.v caUous; OTeiikiiifElv; 'tomiS. thi film’s; loudly artificial atmo£. ■ 
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Among the advertisements carried in the 
of December 24, 1908, the Scottish Oceanog- 
raphical Society draw attention to 
Wilton, Brown and Pirie’s Zoological Wf ^ 
the • Scotia ' (‘A Volume attractive to Sporttm® 

and Naturalists')”, nnd tlw review JJt*. 
Opinion were able to quote Lord Roseoery- 
“in a letter dated November 28, ’08. 
meny House, Edinburgh" - as giving 
bute: "I can truly say that ’Public OpimoM 
weekly joy to me. It givers me just wha 
to read." Some “French Gift Books • 
commended by the editors, including a 
tion into French of Henry Harlana s 
dlnaVs Snuff-Box. And a whole page wasiss 
by the Times Book Club to announw* 

Gothic type, “The Cheapest and most 

book ever published"; viz the U^n ofW* 
Victoria , which they offered at 6 mst w 
original 63s, with a sheaf of 
George Meredith spoke P ^ 

value of the Letters” and saw it as a p , ^ . 
every house having . a bookshi elr !•■ Aj 

zop, though ‘^myself a possessor pt_ _ 

edition” was “glad also to bc^meth^, ^ ^ 

the newone". Many thought It a boon. - 

Times’ is conferring a booh on w ' 

people ” (Lord Roberts), “a, i 

remarkable boon" (the Duchess pf ; 

“a signal boon” (the Bishop of ^ 
Chamberlain ' sounded rather 
previously purchased theonglHal^^J^^' 
but was glad "that the work is _ A ! 
means of all ^her subjects, art f, / 
opportunity which ydu plece^wim h ^ . - • . 

will be largely availed of iby Bii#?’ v 

Befnard Vaughan summed up-v ^ 

■»*K an RO^se th«e <■ 

feelinc what a womanly. 'V 0 ® 0 ‘.r... ■;**.*- 


queenfy Qpfcen H^r MajW. ^a^f . 
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The ravages of war and weather 


Fran ces Spalding 

ttiPIper __ 

SteOallery, until January 22 

I Piper’s Petworlh. Ilia ^“Der- 

Domains", prominently exhibited in 
! retrospective, presents a panoramic view 
rffcs and other nearby country houses, in a 
ud format that compares with Turner’s 
•Lorth Park: Tillingtun Church in the dis- 
m \ Ttimer’s low sun makes the scene 
u&nt and expansive: Piper’s Derbyshire 
buisbeoeath a black and sulphurous sky. Tliis 
•ododiamatic semi-gloom”, as Douglas 
fawrcalled it {TLS, June 17, 1955) in one of 
fcwBt reviews this artist has ever received, 
jjjfact the product of experience. At Ren- 
atas industrial soot used to begrime the sta- 
mei, coal-dust blackened its artificial lake. For 
D. R Lawrence, the place epitomized the 
! iMionofthe Midlands aristocracy from the 
KHtts of their wealth. Its owner, Osbert Sit- 
na, remarked that Piper’s oils and watercol- 
ccn perfectly rendered “the darkness and 
BDakted splendour of the countryside, its 
amous and lovely melancholy and the ocea- 
jooil rage of it". In “Derbyshire Domains" 
b buret-out atmosphere places the historic 
Miisgj in a twentieth-century perspective, 
lbi ability to recapture past monuments for 
present-day imagination is one of Piper's 
ftngths. Cooper condemned his lack of pro- 
boodor original vision; but no other artist has 
so successfully revived the picturesque or 
torn attention to our architectural heritage. 
Indie baids of Rex Whistler, Algernon New- 
taadTristram Hillier country houses appear 
uperiod curiosities, timeless and unreal. Piper 
dub them less kindly, shows their decline, 
1 *hks the ageing process. (“Pleasing De- 
<tfws the title of one of his articles For the 
'M&aml Review .) He has specialized in 
mss, finding the battered glory of Vanbrugh's 
^»WaVal especially suited to his noBtal- 

Starting out 

A j, Byatt 

^N^Higham Prize 

^literary .prizes make the judges work 
^h than others, Like Booker, the David 


gic romanticism. It sits overlooking country- 
side dotted with slag heaps and scarred with 
railway lines. “House and garden", Piper has 
written, “ure seared by the east wind, and riven 
with fretting industrialism, but they still with- 
stand the noise and neglect, the fires and 
hauntings of twentieth-century life.” 

“Seaton Dclavar and “Lacock Abbey” are 
the first paintings in this exhibition to display 
his personal bravura. He scratches into the 
pnint so that the black background breaks 
through with sombre effect. This rough treat- 
ment suggests the movement of wind, spasmo- 
dic light nnd weather-beaten stone. It also ani- 
mates his picture surface and suggests a spon- 
taneity that some find factitious. This is partly 
because the speed and freedom with which he 
manipulates paint is unEnglish; his flung line 


[%!j 

M*" ii 


and loose washes of colour offend against that 
neatness which trims our lawns and hedges. 
His facility can lead to repetitious effects but, 
mostly, his dancing highlights have a purpose: 
indicating the rustication in Holkham’s ent- 
rance gate, or the continual flicker of reflec- 
tions on Venetian stone. 

The results are undeniably theatrical, as are 
many of the buildings that he paints, not least 
Vanbrugh’s. Piper's work for the theatre - one 
whole room is given to his designs for plays and 
operas - inevitably enhanced this leaning. But 
there is a difference between the stagey and the 
dramatic; and in this well-selected retrospec- 
tive Piper's heightened awareness never lacks 
feeling. With the onset of war, circumstances 
matched the tenor of his art. Piper’s career was 
advanced by destruction: he arrived in Coven- 
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try the day after the cathedral had been 
bombed and painted it still red-hot from the 
fire. He also painted scenes of devastation in 
London and Bristol and in April 1942 went to 
Bath to record the effect of a “Baedeker raid" 
on churches and other fine buildings. In his oils 
he registered rich colours and ragged outlines, 
the magnificence of chaos. His watercolours, 
such as “All Saints Chapel. Bath", in which 
ruined architecture is left exposed like a fragile 
shell, are more melancholic. 

There is a theatrical quality even to his 1930s 
abstracts which can be regarded as a compress- 
ed arrangement of stage flats. These make an 
impressive start to the exhibition and at the 
time earned him a position among the avant- 
garde. His abstract constructions are likewise 
tautiy designed, having that spare geometrical 
quality which he admired in nautical things. 
Nothing is arbitrary in these substantial works. 
The evident commitment which went into their 
making, and made Piper a respected figure 
within the 7 & 5 exhibiting society, gave extra 
push to his subsequent reversion to landscape. 
“After an absiractpcriod”, he recalled in 1943, 
“-what a release one feels!" 

His return to landscape painting in the late 
1930s owed much to his work for the 
Architectural Review and the Shell Guides. 
This is not demonstrated in the exhibition and 
insufficiently stressed byihe catalogue. Piper’s 
sharp eye, revealed in articles and photographs 
on pubs, topography and nautical style, 
brought him the friendship of John Betjeman, 
with whom he collaborated on the Shropshire 
Shell Guide and whose books he has illus- 
trated. It is in comparison with this poet that 
Piper’s limitations are most deafly revealed. 
For the artist lacks the common touch; instead 
of the humdrum, which Betjeman manages to 
highlight without dramatization, Pipej's natu- 
ral inclination is to unleash in his paintings a 
storm or tempest. Even a parish church is 
turned into a stage set. And after a time one 
cannot ignore the absence pf a cast, still less tire 
lack of any sense of human liSe .' 1 ' 


Off- screen onstage 


Prize, awarded for ihe best first novel 
rjywr, expects Its judges to read all the 
wta submitted by publishers. It Is a good 
£® : *rfirst novel" Is a recognizable category , 
w °* •rt by someone 29 , or 35 or 41 , 

^ pther arbitrary figure. There are first 
the very young and by the middle- 
have decided to say what they have 
Jj '“.these authors are presented with 
T^T otiitU; problems: 


n awarded for the last nine 
^ycar-Nina Bawden, David Hughes 
. |* forty-four first novels - more, I 
have ever been submitted before . 
to*i.X e i nler ^ting process than reading! 

by pre-judgoSj Or plucked at 
^ our pooled vague knowledge of 


onehas made a choice one can 
®3J.biitbe^u8e it is intriguing and illutni- 
! range of what authors 
' and publishers think. 


hi- ^ B , ^^ d ^ a bie' vitality arid range’ 

. ^ Q ^4he iist!df novels we filially 

M. Lamming V 
Cavalletti (Cape), tea 
full of wit; cur- 
Wy people, John Fuller’s', 
. ' iS i already deservedly 

■ U ^ ed > Siiairiafrdei;, Press’s 

’ v ' written ; 

in 'earty- 

1 ’fh® 11 th ^ e was 

CtorfcylsMbafi utefi-- 
i^rdatirelriahepic abpiit 
: cocks . ; : Als<? 

Way . bw Prftndia 

^^g^^^p^hdd jiuiei about uh- 


pleasant murder in 1930s New York. I admired 
this for the precise and inexorable Imagination 
that went into it - nothing stock, nothing slip- 
shod. Patricia Wendorfs Peacefully in Berlin 
(Hamish Hamilton) Is also precisely imagined 
nnd felt-through. It is an account of an English 
womnn’s marriage to a German prisoner of 
war, an encounter of cultures, things under- 
stood, misunderstood, loved, fought about. 

For the rest - what trends can be discerned? 
Lionel Trilling once said that the essence of the 
novel was the exploration of morals through 
manners. There are almost no studies of man- 
ners, and few novels, perhaps surprisingly, of 
voune sensibility. There is also little social real- 
ism - I liked Tom GaUacher’s Apprentice 
(Hamish Hamilton), both for its accuracy ab- 
out the industrial North and for Us insight into 
morals and manners. Last year, and I think the 
• year before, there was a crop of brutal-sen- 

Umentai-anthropomorphic animal ta^.poss- 

ibiy cashing in on, or inspired 

Down . Tills yea/. Vm tippy to shy, there we* 

° Feminist novels have increased. Several of 
them were accomplished, though I wonyab- 

out the concentration on. Womans condition 
. which, possibly accidentally, leew To exclude 
. other ambitions. Dons Lessing, Murid Spark, 
Iris Murdoch are the major novelists of thefr 
generation . They take on God and w 

•Ss8ffi«Sg- 
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without the energetic prose-: - • 

■ ■ | . ii.A nearest discernible trend - u 

Lamming, K ^ tes ^ th]s ear * s shortlist 
more than manners or sociology- . 


Dilys Po well . 

JULIAN BERRY, CHRISTOPHER ADLER and 

MARVIN HAMUSCH 

JeanSeberg 

Olivier Theatre 

The original Idea of Christopher Adler on 
which this musical drama is based is perhaps 
more interesting to the cinema enthusiast than 
to anyone else, for the evening is full of re- 
miniscences, and, even though the films 
brought to mind are not all that hot, it is pleas- 
ing to be reminded; it is even stirring to be 
induced to reflect on the feverish world of the 
screen and the curious place it has come, to • 
occupy in our lives. Jean Seberg was a young 
actress caught in that passion; she allowed her- 
self to be caught. The history of the cinema is 
studded with tales of the victims of th^profes- 

sionl Jean Seberg, fbprycarsflfter Her death, is 

'claimed aa a rictjra. pfte may recognize some 
of the justice of the claim. But not all of it; and 
that is bound to affect the response of a film- 

minded audience. 

Sebeig was not k great star. Picked by Otto 

Preminger (played here with suitable heart-. 

lessness by John Savident) as the heroinfe of his 
Saint Joan, failing to project power which the 
role demands, she made only an accidental 
; impression;: she was actually singed,, by, the 
flames of the executioner's fire. Her . pale 
American looks attracted French taste,, and 
she had a considerable success- Jn. Jepn-Luc 
Godard’s A Bout de souffle. Nothing much 
else; only the shadowy unhappy . figure; and 
one is left with the question: why a musi<*l 
about a sad failure from the jungle of the cine- 
ma? And only the vicissitudes of. her forgotten 
life, offer an answer :T a fife which, With its 
relationships (she was married .to the Writer 
. Remain Gary) : and.its political attachments, 
was a good deal -more noteworthy than her 
orefcssional career. Qn paper she was pursued 
by the FBI. she bore an illegitimate child which 
she appears to have buried with her own bands 


- the story seems terrible, even tragic. But the 
stage version doesn’t support tragedy; nor does 
the playing, agreeable though it is, of the prin- 
ciples. . . 

The performance of the leading figure— Eliz- 
abeth Councel and, as the youngSeberg, Kelly 
Hunter - pleases without exciting. The songs 
don’t stay with you; though one notes a sharp 
duet (“My lips are sealed") by Kate Denim and 
Joy Ferret. The playipg of Joss Ackland as 
Remain Gary sketches in the power one looks 
for. But what is missing is the exhilaration 
which the American musical h as led us to count 
on, especially in the dancing. Here, the dan- 
cers can dance, but one feels they don’t have 
to. 

• There Is, however, one great pleasure: Peter 
Hall’s production. One scene, no intervals, 
the changes of location beautifully managed by 
brisk whipping in and out of automobiles or 
coffins; delightful back projections, evoking 
France or America. Perhaps only afterwards 
does one recognize the grace with which jt is 
done; but it is there. 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR— — — 

There is no competition this week, as we feel that 
readers will want to eppeentrate their energies on Uie 
TLS Christmas Quiz pu page 1429. Competition No 
154 will appear appear next week, and below we give 
the' answers to competition No 150, tt> which there 
. was, disappointingly, no response. • 

1 ■ When bur traveHeia arrived at Brussels, in which 
their regiment wgs; quartered, a great piece of good 
fortune, as all said, they found themselves in one of 
the gayest and most brilliant little capitals in Europe. 

W. M. Thackeray,' Vanity Fair, chapter 27, 

2 Brussels Is rather, a sickening place. Perhaps 
Bruges will be less sickening a place than Brussels, 
Which (far a place) is rather sickening. Oh, it will do, 
of course. Not like England. But one wouldn’t 

' expect it.- ' . . ' , . • 

• Rupert Brooke, letter to Dudley ; Waru, Septera- 
■.'bfcr'-S,' 3,907- '/ •' 

3 “Do you know where the honeymoon’s to be 
spent?? . ' : 

: i “They '.begin, I believe* by Brussels — " 

‘T caii hardly imagine anyone" , Lady Georgia 
observed, “setting out deliberately for Brussels." 
Ranald Firinrik, Vainglory, chapter 1. 
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Rilke tells a correspondent that in his poetry he 
is always saying the same thing; his work is an 
effort to find a better way of saying it. One 
consequence is that we can take almost any 
poem and work from this centre in search of his 
meaning. The message is more obviously ac- 
cessible in some poems than in others (Rilke 
would have been disappointed if this were not 
so), and the first requirement of any writer 
about Rilke, especially when he has as little 
space as this biogrnphyaHows, is that he should 
choose really expressive extracts for illustra- 
tion. If lie can do this, the book may be as 
illuminating ns much longer works, for the 
essence can be captured in brief. 

J. F. Hendry makes an excellent choice of 
material from the poems and letters. For exam- 
ple. he puts much emphasis on the requiem 
written for the painter Paula Modersohn- 
fiecker in 1908. 1 am persuaded that no more is 
needed for a good understanding of Rilke than 
this requiem and the Sonnets to Orpheus, 
which are themselves of course another re- 
quiem, expanded into an affirmation of all life. 


In this biography we can trace clearly the con- 
nection between the poetic lament for Paula 
ajid Rilke's discovery of Cezanne the previous 
autumn. The requiem becomes a reproach for 
lost concentration; the lesson drawn from 
Crizanne can be summed up in a phrase from 
notes called Das Testament, where Rilke says 
the principle of his own work is “a passionate 
submission to the task which occupies me". 

This theme of submission, so important for 
Rilke, emerges again and again. In n letter to 
his wife. Clara, herself a painter and Paula's 
friend, Rilke says one should not paint “I love 
this” (that is, separating subject and object) 
but “Here it is": ‘ This consuming of love in 
anonymous work, which gives rise to such pure 
things, probably no one has succeeded in doing 
so completely as old Cezanne." In speaking of 
Paula and Criznnne he is discussing his own 
problems, looking for classical submission to 
the Jaw. think ing of the old painter sitting in his 
garden “like a dog". 

Rilke seems to know from the beginning that 
his mission is to identify the self with the world 
so that his poetry can be the world in essence. 
To identify the self with the world is to suppress 
the self as separate entity. His constant prob- 
lem (and it hasn't gone away since) is to recon- 
cile the poet's need for submissive solitude 
with the equally imperative need for un- 
restricted experience of life. He speaks of his 
creative powers coming from “the plainest 
adoration of life, from the daily inexhaustible 
wonderat it (how could 1 have been productive 


The future in embryo 


Michael Butler 

V , tRNST ST ADLER . 

• > ^ Dlchtungen, Schrilten, Brlefe: Kritische 
,4 . AUsgabe ' * ; 


whilst acknowledging the achievements of the 
past, dynamically expressed the needs of the 
future. 

The principal merit of this extensively re- 
vised and enlarged version of Karl Ludwig 
Schneider’s pioneering edition of 1954 (re- 


by rs|bu|ch and Kq.tl.Uti tlwi g, viewed in the* TLS, December 2, 1955) lies in 
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“A charming, cultivated Oerman: Rhodes 
scholar and not German in appearance - much 
finer than usual types" runs a note on Ernst 
Stadler by a representative of Toronto Uhr- 
Versity, scouting for a new' Professor of Ger- 
man in 1913. When sounded out oh the sanie 
occasion, all that. Startler's Oxford college 
could remember was that he had. caused some 
trouble by delaying completion of his BLitt 
"thesis. Sixteen months later Stadler was killed 
in action on the Western Front. Canada had 
lost an ekceptional scholar and Germany one 
i?i ils most promising younger poets. 

■ • Fluent in French and English, a brilliant 
translator of Francis Jummes and author of 

• -substantial critical -work bn the reception of 
Shakespeare in Germany, Ernst Stadler was a 
remarkable, if sdmewhat peripheral, figure in 
Wilhelmine Germany. With hindsight it is 

• possible to see that he was particularly weij 
equipped to. fulfil his Ambition, as a native of. 

- Alsace, to mediate -b'etween. the ' cultures of 
France and Germany. Both' h is poetry and his . 
scholarly work, first at Strasboilrg University 

. . and later as the first Professordf German at the 


poetry. Both are imbued with an optimistic 
humanism which contrasts sharply with the 
apocalyptic visions of George Heym (whose 
work Stadler nevertheless was one of the first 
to admire) and the existential anguish of Georg 
Trakl, these being the tw<? early Expressionist 
poets with whom his name is most often linked. 

.The new edition offers numerous improve- 
ments on its predecessor. In particular, a more 
generous typographical layout enables the 
reader to appreciate more easily the tong 
sinewy line of Stadler’s ' best Expressionist 
poems - a form which owes far less to the Walt 
Whitman cult than the work of lesser poets 
such as Werfel and Becher. Furthermore the 
editors have traced an additional thirty poems 
(twenty-three hitherto unpublished) from 
various stages of Stadler’s career. Twenty-six 
. new letters have been printed, together with 
eight addressed to Stadler, arid the. wider selec- 
tion of critical essays and journalism (with ex- 
cellent annotations) makes a welcome- con- 
tributioji to a more balanced assessment' of 
Stadler’s progressive political and social atti- 
tudes, ,'y ■ 

Since 1 954 two major Items have been disco- 
vered. One is part of the manuscript of a lec- 
ture delivered in 19*4 entitled "Geschichte der 


otherwise?)". And describing days spent with 
Duse in Venice he uses words just as true of his 
poetry: “A pure significance came nut of the 
simplest things." 

Professor Hendry quotes effectively and 
with admirable judgment from Rilke's letters, 
treating them as vital to his creativity. Hendry 
doesn't, however, mention the letters to Coun- 
tess Sizzo, a most intense summing-up by Rilke 
in his later years, and so, one would have 
thought, an invaluable quarry for such a brief 
book. This and other collections arc not men- 
tioned in the bibliography either. When a 
bibliography is labelled “select'’ you feel some- 
body is on the defensive. This bibliography is 
fragmentary, sometimes incorrect (it should 
not be too difficult to allot the contents of the 
Silmtliche Werke to the correct volumes) and 
unnecessary. The book is not for Rilke scholars 
but is just right for readers who know little or 
nothing about him; all they need is a list of 
available books on Rilke in English and of 
translations from his work. 

It’s always a problem, especially in a short 
book, to know how much weight to give to the 
poet’s outer life and how much to the work. 
Professor Hendry strikes a useful balance. His 
pages are packed with detail about the poet's 
daily life . Some readers may wonder if it really 
helps to be told that Rilke received a legacy of 
20,000 kronen from a stranger or that he and 
Trakl shared a donation given by Ludwig Witt- 
genstein for the benefit of poets. But so many 
books about Rilke keep away from the subject 


anonymity of death in mechanized warfare. 

Though clearly not intended for publication, 
the diary does support the view that the essen- 
tial thrust of Der Aufbruch is an aesthetic one. 
The use of military images, especially in the 
programmatic title poem, can be seen more 
clearly in the light of the diary os metaphors for 
A personal and cultural hew beginning rather 
than fthy imthrittrie desire for War as a cleansing 
agent, such as Heym, for example, once ex- 
pressed. 

Based on Beissner's classic Hdlderlin model , 
this critical edition is exemplary in its methodo- 
logical clarity and includes an updated essay on 
Stadler by Schneider which is both judicious 
and illuminating. A full bibliography of prim- 
ary and secondary literature rounds off an im- 
pressive editorial achievement. 

If the 1954 edition restored Stadler’s name to 
the list of important early Expressionists, its 
successor should encourage renewed attention 
to a poet-critic who combined a profound 
knowledge and love of tradition with un un- 
usual ability to recognize the originality of such 
“shocking” new writers as Carl Einstein, Gott- 
fried Benn and Carl Stemheim. His death was 
a major loss, for having perceived with ns much 
acumen as anyone the spiritual crisis of his 
time, Ernst Stadler had more intellectual ener- 
gy and human warmth than most to tackle the 
urgent problems of cultural reconstruction that 
were to confront a . shattered post-imperial 
Germany.. . 


ot money and leave us to conjecture howfc, 
managed to travel so freely and live innu J 
ous cities with no visible means of support^ 
without concern for the rent. “God hm 
what nourished me I” he cried as he sturnhy 
out of the tower at Muzot after completing 
Duinn Elegies. We now know that be ™ 
nourished in the flesh by a succession of geiier 
ous friends and pntrons, and nourished in 
spirit by several remarkable women. 

Professor Hendry ends his account with a 
chapter called “Affirmations”, an attempt to 
assess Rilke’s work as a whole. The chapters 
based mainly oil the letter to von Hulewio, the 
Duinn Elegies and the Sonnets to OrpheiuM 
this is wlie re the limitations of space bearau 
apparent. The reader unfamiliar with Rife 
will not know how much is omitted, but he nay 
find the concentration confusing. Andrtiesta 
plicity of some of tlte interpretations could be 
misleading. There is surely, for instance, mote i 
to the concluding reference to “falling" in the ! 
tenth elegy than merely contrast with rising 
joy. “Fulling’’, here and in the Book of Hm 
and in the poem to Hdlderlin, means almost 
slack cooperation with life, the fall into an- 
questioning submission like the submission of 
Clzanne, so different from the rigid assertion 
of the ego. 

Professor Hendry talks of this “falling” as i 
clue to the nature of death. It is just as mocha 
due to the nature of life, death being, as Rilke 
notes, simply that side of life which is tumid 
away from us, unilluminated for us. Ultimate- 
ly, Rilke believes, everything depends on en- 
durance. which is his word for the patience 
which Iciids to organic response. He ends 
another great requiem, this time foraying 
poet called Kalckreuth, with the words: "Who 
speaks of conquest? Endurance is everything " 

Kalckreuth killed himself. He didn't shw 
the endurance Rilke justifies through beliefin 
the unily of all life, a unity which means that 
suffering and evil are bound to be transform^ 
into their nppnrcnt opposites, lamentation inw 
praise. Those are opposites, he belifvej, only 
in the way his God in the Book afHtmap 
"forest of contradictions”, the .Mniw&fo® 
being our subjective division of expeneoc*^ 0 
disconnected parts when it is really an bRj 
ruled whole. Unity can be found only in* 
versity, for there is nothing else. AP°^° 13 
Dionysus organized. . 

For the general reader there coulfJ hBrilp* 
o better introduction than this biography- 
prose passages from Rilke appear in 
only, the verse in English and German. A 
poetry is translated by Professor He a dry. 
we see how invaluable it is to haveap 
translating a poet. His versions are much 
than the J. 13. Lcishman translations 


many yenrs ngo - not only more _ 
nlso closer to the original. Doubted whop* 
a quick proof should compare the Hen q 
sion of “ Archnic Torso of Apollo w 
man’s. Translations of some of the . 
poems are given in their entirety, op 
only speculate whether extracts fro 
pieces arc parts of already, 

Hons. If they are, Professor Hendry 
urged to publish his own collection oL|w- 
from Rilke. . 
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j ibe four historical studies under review deal, 

[ inminy respects quite originally, with several 
[ japoriant issues in Argentine history, some of 
ikm strikingly relevant to Argentina today. 
Such relevance is easy enough to demonstrate 
iftli the books by Hiroschi Matsushita and 
Cuk»Escud6, the first of whom discusses the 
Dseofoarionalism and Peronism in the Argen- 
1m labour movement, and the latter Argenti- 
u’siutemalional relations during the war and 
djposl-war periods - the great watershed in 
aodern Argentine history. But there is a good 
M of contemporary significance also in the 
w other books, on nineteenth-century sub- 
jects, TuUoHalperln Donghi on war and state 
fence between 1791 and 1850, and Oscar 
Oszlak on the formation of the nation-state 
tawen 1860 and 1880. These two works differ 
oormously in technique . and conceptual 
q^toach, but share an ingrained Argentine 
fetea on political order and systems of poli- 
Maithodty. Among Halperfn’s eminently 
n&ra concerns are the broader social and 
pSW impact of military spending, economic 
1 fofapmenl and political control in art infla- 
titway society, and linkages between a state- 
teatoi economy and authoritarian politic- 


BShOttlak’s work the temptation to draw 
connections or allusions becomes even 
If Charlos Tilly’s aphorism, quoted 
^Oszfak, that “War made the State, and the 
nude. War" may be true of almost all 
K is particularly apt for ArgenHna. 
War made both the State and the Nation 
for long periods too War also unmade 
•J®); But the British invasions of Buenos 
1806 and 1807 helped ignite the sparks 
tansclousness in Argentina; later 
25; ^e' th6 War 'of the Triple Alliance 
J® Paraguay (1865-70), played an impor- 
rVjp: consolidating the embryonic 
gillie stater The state-building functions 
«i ' resurfaced In tome of the escapades of 
__ military junta after 1976, during to guerra 
Jzr?) “Subversion", in t|ie junta’s conflicts 
faHW* 8 ’ anc ^ finally in its invasion of the 
^, ynder t|ie junta, war or the threat 
-J® had many 0 f tho sa me objectives as a 
more a 8 6, War was designed to 
and legitimize new systems of au- 
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had many of tho same objectives as a 

ttaS 0 / 111016 flg6 - was designed to 
vrJdMe and legitimize new systems of au- 
J'^te a stable ruling class and a.regim- 
«raal order, and fashion the prCcondi- 

IbliiY- S V0lutl0nar V ec °nomic change. 
hS . . iJ^Perfh :is : widely recognized as 
s outstaiidlhg living historian. His 
- - ®? r )y nineteenth century , notably 
^ G U*na ^(1972), are rpplete with 
admirable substance and acuity. His 
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independence wars. The study shows that in B\ 
the curly 1790s the silver mines of Potosl, ac 
Buenos Aires’s great acquisition from the va 
Spanish imperial reforms of the 1770s, pro- 
vided almost 80 per cent of the city’s annual |ti 
revenues. A decade later this proportion had ca 
fallen to a mere 6 per cent. Decline occurred sfc 
not so much because mining was in disarray (its ai 
collapse came after 1810), but because Spain tc 
had now begun to appropriate the Potosf re- di 
vcnufcs to finance its wars in Europe. A 

The contraction in revenues obliged Buenos il 
Aires to search for alternatives. The city there- u 
fore shifted to taxing foreign trade on a much tl 
larger scale than before. The change occurred a 
at a time when trade with Spain was dwindling v 
as a result of the European wars, so that to V 
generate revenues Buenos Aires was pushed c 
increasingly towards free trade . However, free J 
trade , most of it initially with Portuguese Bra- t 
zil but later with Britain, quickly fostered a e 
new and powerful class of merchant and pro- f 
ducer beneficiaries. They became increasingly i 
refractory to returning to the pre-war imperial t 
mercantilist trading system, and eventually i 
provoked revolution in Buenos Aires in order j 
to consolidate free trade, I 

Second, as it lost the Potosf revenues, 
Buenos Aires began taxing its surrounding ’ 
provincial dependencies more heavily, a prac- i 
tice which exacerbated the interregional ten- 1 
sions that led after 1810 to political disintegra- 
tion, and to decades of civil strife. In this way 
Halperfn suggests that rather than being issues 
secondary or incidental to independence and 
its sequel, revenue and taxation were primary 
and central. 

Halperfn also examines in some detail the 
effects of maritime blockades on Buenos 
Aires: that by Brazil during the late 1820s, that 
by France between .1838 and 1841, and the 
Anglo-French blockade of 1845-7. Because re- 
venues were now so closely linked to trade, 
bldckade invariably forced governments in 
Buenos Aires to resort to inflationary financ- 
ing. However, the redistributive effects of in- 
flation - in much the same way as they do today - 
swiftly provoked acute political instability. In 
the 1820s the B razilian blockade became a ma- 
jor factor in the rise of Juan Manuel de Rosas 
to supreme power in Buenos Aires; the French 
blockade a decade later almost provoked 
Rosas’s fall. Halperfn illustrates the differen- 
tial impact of the French blockade among local 
cattle-ranchers. Some cattlemen, usually the 
larger and more powerful, reacted to the cessa- 
tion of trade by occupying new land and in- 
creasing their herds. But others Failed to gain 
access to new land, and since they lacked the 
option of Increasing their investments, were 
obliged to dump livestock on the Internal mar- 
ket, where prices rapidly fell. Cheap meat lo- 
wered the urban copt of living, and made 
Rosas’s task of maintaining political control 
easier. But outside Buenos Aires the blockade- 
induced depression provoked the ChascomtSs 
rebellion of 1839, an event that has frequently 
perplexed historians unable to see why a band 
of cattlemen should revolt against Rosas, the 
very embodiment of cattlemen’s rule. 

Halperin’s account of the Rosas period 
(1829-52) should be read alongside Johh 
Lynch’s recent distinguished political biogra- , 

several ^discrete sfeges in the Re&As <»«** 

* torship; he also launches a set of new proposi- 
tions to explain its fall. By the 1840s. Rosas was 
no longer simply the instrument of the large 
estancieros. He had now become the head of a 
: largely autonomous and self-sufficient milt .tag 
state, a personification of caudlljo rule at s , 
acme and not far removed from the autocratic 

■ !£«rceaiventffit»itato^ 


its excessive militarization. . : 







Buenos Aires over River Plate commerce, an an 
act that finally precipitated the provincial re- de 
volt leading to his downfall in 1852. wi 

Oscar Oszlak's study deals with the Irans- mi 
ition from the segmentary political order of foi 
caudillaje of 1810-60 to the oligarchic national Li 
state formed between 1860 and 1880. He ex- mi 
amines the abortive attempt during the 1850s ta 
to establish an “Argentine Confederation” in 
dominated by the provinces beyond Buenos bi 
Aires, led by Justo Jos6 de Urquiza. Next he at 
illustrates the victory of political unification U 
under BartolomS Mitre in the early 1860s, but ai 
this time led by Buenos Aires. Finally , he treats st 

aspects of the period 1865-80, which saw the tc 
war with Paraguay, the beginnings of British m 
investment, and Argentina's first “modern” ei 

commerdal/investment crisis, beginning in is 

1873. Oszlak points out the symbiosis between tl 
the rise of the nation-state in Argentina and « 
economic expansion. The great conundrum v 
facing state-builders was that political instabil- s 
ity and division often constrained economic u 
expansion, but growth was a necessary cond- t 
ition for the protection of political order. Thus t 

political unification was largely accomplished t 
by virtue of a long economic boom between 1 
1860 and 1873. By the mid-1870s, though ( 
weakened for a time by the depression, the | 
state was strong enough to overcome two full- 
blooded revolts by its chief rival, the province 
of Buenos Aires. Thus Buenos Aires, having at 
first dominated the fledgling national govern- 
ment in the 1860s, was gradually mastered by it 
in the 1870s. 

La Formacidn del estado argentino is a wel- 
come addition to the study of a significant if 
obscure period. Oszlak provides a good 
account of the financial difficulties that des- 
troyed Urquiza’s Confederation in the 1850s. 

He helps clarify the devious internal bargain- 
ing and the intermittent military skirmishes 
among the provinces, whose dfinouement was 
Mitre's election as president in 1862. He also 
sheds new light on the formation of a national 
bureaucracy in the later 1860s, and on the re- 

- spective roles of military coercion and central 

i . government subsidies, ib gaining the flequiese- , 

■ eiice of the outer provinces to the new orddr. 

Oszlak is aware of the part played by war in 
his story, though he might have examined this 
I issue more fully: The American Civil War, for 

■ example* remote though it Seemed from the 
I River Plate, made a substantial indirect con- 
> tribution to the political settlement of 1862. 

World cotton shortages sent wool prices rock- 
eting. The war pushed a pew generation of 
t British merchants (and soon after , British rail- 
} way builders and financiers) to Argentina in 

■ search of wool, surrogate export markets and 
. investment opportunities. Fortunes made by 
. landowners, Speculators and merchants from 

■ wool, and the national government’s rapidly 
1 growing resources from trade, helped gl ue ™ e 

- ’ new political system together, As Argentina ■ 
s ceased to profit from the American Civil War 

» in 1865, it leapt into its own.war against Parat 

i guay. This time cattle ranchers* salted beef 

a producers, horee traders and newly arrived lni- 
mlgrant farm colonists profiteered supplying 
a Argentine and Brazilian troops in Paraguay. 

„ Brazil, ipost of whose men and supplies passed 

through Buenos Aires en route to Paraguay, 

" :■ bad these same applies takfd l?y. the Argen- 

, tine governmeiit;ialsomuth,ot What theBrazi- 

lians bought in Argentina, they paid for in 
' . go id Lastly, at the end of the war with Para- 
* guaV In 1870, Argentine exporters enjoyed a 
a third If briefer boom on the outbreak of the 

y Frarico-PruBsian wqr,' ... 

s:, :• : War strengthened the State by enriching it* 
c ' War alsb became the instrument to destroy 
if residual domestic opposition to unification as 
i- Mitre’s followers annihilated the vestiges of 
i- ; caudillismo. The civil wari pf. the 1860s and 
n • eaHy. 70s in Argentina resembled tire con- 
splldatiqn of the porfiriato. in Mexico from 
d 1 around 1880, In both cases the emergence of a 
a centralizing oligarchy was an outcome of ex- 
i ■ . port-led growth, expanding urbanization and 
e^: -domestic markets, and the infusion qf foreign 
■ " - ■ • r* " m i . 1 1 1 f , i 

a 1 ' Matsushjta’s monograph oh- -the - labour 

f > movement during the 1930s and early ,40a*. 
ty-l :■ .when the : I'Airgentihe workjng ■ class became 
; both hatlbnalist and Peronfst (and rerbainedsp 
5 thereafter), explores nea^Virgb .territory Tqr 
theyea^ l93(M3, and f6r 1943^5 adds depth 


and originality to the substantial literature 
dealing with the rise of Perrin. The study begins 
with the attempt to unite a small and frag- 
mented trades union movement through the 
founding of the General Confederation of 
Labour (CGT) in 1930. Matsushita then docu- 
ments attempts under the Uriburu military dic- 
tatorship of 1930-1 - the outcome of Argent- 
ina's first twentieth-century military coup - to 
bring organized labour into a system of corpor- 
atist representation, a scheme destroyed by 
Uriburu ’s fall from power. Matsushita also ex- 
amines labour legislation under Uriburu's con- 
stitutional successor, General Agustln P. Jus- 
to, concluding that this conservative govern- 
ment, despite the prevailing depression, 
enacted more social legislation than any admin- 
istration before Perrin's. Meanwhile, during 
the early 1930s, depression predictably 
weakened the labour movement still further, 
while for some time doing little to alter its 
structure or ideology. For most of the 1930s the 
unions kept deliberately aloof from politics, as 
the labour movement had done almost 
throughout its history. In a period of substan- 
tial unemployment and falling wages, most 
labour leaders continued to support free-trade 
doctrines and free-market collective bar- 


gaining. 

Change began around 1936. The highly un- 
popular Roca-Runciman trade treaty between 
Argentina and Britain of 1933, and efforts by 
British companies in Argentina to defend their 
solvency during the depression by erecting 
monopolies and sometimes by bare-faced 
fraud, kindled economic nationalism among 
the unions, as it did among otheT sectors of 
society. Meanwhile, the hitherto minuscule 
Argentine Communist Party adopted the 
Popular Front strategy ordered by Moscow to 
combat fascism, and subsequently began ex- 
tending its Influence in the unions. An increas- 
ing flight from the land and the rise of import- 
substituting manufacturing began altering the 
complexion of the urban working class, and 
soon, too the unions. Matsushita also shows 
that following the outbreak of war in 1939, 
competing nationalist and Pahamerfcari sentJ- 
ments for a time divided the labour movement, / 
Panamericanism emerged at a lime when im- 
port shortages appeared to threaten wages and 
employment; closer ties with the United 
States, some believed, would increase the flow 
of imports, bringing needed capital goods for 
local manufacturers. 

Lastly, Matsushita examines the complex 
political drama in Argentina from the coup 
d’dtat of June 1943 to the great labour demon- 
stration of October 17, 1945, the latter being 
the critical moment in Perrin's conquest of 
power and the formation of a Peronist labour 
bloc. In late 1943 and early 1944 Perrin began 
prising Communists out of the unions. At the 
same time, from his position os Labour Secret- . 
ary, he began funnelling numerous pay and 
fringe benefits through the unions, enabling 
them to increase their . memberships while 
simultaneously tightening his grip upon them. 
Matsushita shows that until around mid-1944 
unions were only oneamong a seriesof popular : 
institutions Per6n sought to co-opt. Only after 
he had failed to create a multi-class constitueo- . 
cy was he obliged to espouse labour as the 
colunma vertebral of hip movement. His Ini-, 
tial aim was thus a broader movement' than the 
more narrowly class-based populism into 
which Peronism eventually evolved. 

The merit of Matsushita's book lies in its 
sensitivity to detail, arise scrutiny of date en- 

■ able? him to demolish conclusive ly the tr adi- , 
tional Interpretation of peronista nationalism 
.associated with- the late Gino Geraiani. The 
latter argued, that working-class hntionnllsm 

■ was essentially Perrin's own invention, the 
ideological component of a style of charismatic 
leadership used to politicize the migrant urban 
proletariat created by import-substitution. To 

■ • my mind Germany's account Has always posses- 

sed a somewhat patronizing if not Implicitly 
Taclst edge. The general picture we have frrim 
him is that Perrin “duped” a passive mass .of 
' ignorant mestizo ex- farm workers through 
. "nationalist demagogy”. But as Matsushita 
:■ shows, nationalism predated migration; it grew • 
: spontaneously in the mid;l930s rather than 
■emerging as indoctri natio n de haut en bos after 
1943; nationalism aisO rooted itself ta the “old” 
proletariat before the “new”, and among 
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sense of Manifest Destiny. The outcome wns 
severe friction between Argentines and Amer- 
icans centred on competing bids for hemi- 
spheric status (Prestigefrage). By the late 1930s 
relations between the two nations had deterio- 
rated still further. To defend both its European 
links and its claims for Latin American lead- 
ership, Argentina continually rebuffed 
Roosevelt's Good Neighbour policy in Latin 
America, and the Panamerican defence pro- 
jects sponsored by the United States. But as it 
did this, Argentina gathered some formidable 
enemies in the United States government, led 
by Roosevelt's Secretary of State, Cordell 
Hull. For Hull American hemispheric sup- 
remacy, and control over the Latin American 
markets, was an important element in the Un- 
ited State's strategy for recovery from the de- 
pression; if Argentina continued to resist such 
supremacy, Argentina had to be destroyed. 

After 1939 Escudd's story is largely one of 
American efforts to coerce Argentina into sub- 
mission by a mix of bribes, threats, boycotts 
and propaganda. He observes that the ill-treat- 
ment meted out to Argentina was far more 
severe than that received by other dubious 
neutrals, Spain for example. He illustrates the 
political in-fighting among adherents of diffe- 
rent policies towards Argentina in Washing- 
ton, including the celebrated conflict between 
Hull, the intractable hardliner, and the more 
flexible and pragmatic Summer Welles. He 
also shows that British opposition to undue 
pressure on Argentina consistently thwarted 
American policy, and may even have headed 
off an American-led invasion, while allowing 
Argentina to uphold its neutrality till the eve of 
Germany's capitulation. 

Lastly, Escud£ examines the post-war 
period, during which American hostility, now 
directed against Perdn, continued unabated. 
He chronicles Ambassador Spruille Braden's 
spectacular efforts to prevent Perdn's election 
as president in early 1946. He alleges that dur- 
ing much of 1945-7 the United States denied 
coal and .oil supplies to Argentina, a boycott 
designed 1 to sabotage Argentina's food Ship- 
ments to Europe even at the risk of a European 
famine. Later, on the inception of the Marshall 
Plan, American officials in the Economic 
Cooperation Administration (ECA) repeated- 
ly refused to allow dollar purchases of food- 
stuffs by Europeans from Argentina. Their in- 
tent, Escudd claims, was to “bring Argentina 
to its knees 1 '. At this point he also castigates' 
the British for reimposing sterling inconvert- 
ibility in August 1947. White its still substantial 
sterling earning were convertible, Argentina 
could employ such earnings to buy from the 
United States and pursue the industrial prog- 
ramme. But with Inconvertible sterling, U 
copld buy virtually nothing. Finally, Escudfi 
, draws on more traditional analysis to attack 
Perdn. He agrees that Perdn’s discriminatory 
pricing policies disrupted post-war Argenti- 
nian agriculture, and by reducing foreign eam- 
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numerous veteran, often foreign -born labour 
leaders. 

Carlos Escudd’s book on the Argentina- Bri- 
tain-United States triangle in the 1940s is 
among the best studies in Argentine modem 
history to appear in recent years. In the late 
1930s numerous economic and social indica- 
tors (percapita GDP, education, life expectan- 
cy, for example) placed Argentina at a similar 
level asieading western European nations. It 
stood only a little behind France and the Low 
Countries, and far ahead of Italy, Austria or 
Japan. By contrast, by 1973 (and still more 
strikingly by 1983) Argentina had slumped be- 
hind every European country except Portugal , 
and was being rapidly surpassed by several of 
its Latin American neigh tours. We may agree 
with Esc udd that such decline is almost “unpre- 
cedented in the modem world"; to go a little 
further, the same decline has had a crucial 
bearing on current political conditions, and on 
events like the leftist rebellion of the 1970s or 
the FaJklands war of 1982. 

Escudd belongs to a growing band of histor- 
ians (Jorge Fodor and Mario Rapoport in 
Argentina, C.A. MacDonald and to a degree 
R.A. Humphreys in Britain), who trace 
Argentina’s decline to the international con- 
vulsions of the 1940s, whose outcome was 
American leadership in both western Europe 
and Latin America. Until 1940 Argentina sub- 
sisted as an informal “Sixth Dominion" of the 
British empire. If it no longer received much 
capital from Britain (such investment having 
almost ceased in 1913), it remained one of 
Britain's largest trading partners. Similar, if 
quantitatively less important, commercial links 
also bound Argentina to continental Europe. 
In Argentina such connections had helped 
form a society with numerous colonial fea- 
tures. but in spite of a semi-colonial identity it 
was a wealthy and prosperous nation. 

In the 1940s the old order, and Argentina’s 
prosperity, suddenly vanished.. The stress of 
- war .and .then post-war American competition 



did so, however, it found itself increasingly 
reliant on foreign earnings from its traditional 
agro-pastoral exports to finance imports of raw 
materials and. industrial capital goods. As a 
result riot only was Argentina unable to subsist . 
in its older guise as a neo-colonial farm expor- . 
ter, but foreign exchange shortages impaired 
its capacity to putsue industrialization. The ■ 
country already lay at the point of ruin in 1949, 
when a balance of payments crisis forced Per6n 
, to abandon a Five-Year Plan for industrializ- 
ation adopted, in 1946. Indeed since 1949, 
Argentina has stumbled from one crisis to 
another. Stop-go cycles, secular stagnation and 
inflatiofc have plagued Its economy. Instability 
and Violence have overshadowed its politics , as 
•the! country oscillated wildly and uncontroll- 
ably .bet ween populism and- military tyranny. 

: ■ Escudd’s analysis of the 1940s alters tradi- 


tional interpretations in several ways. First it 
perceives exogenous conditions as more in- 
strumental in Argentina's post-war decline 
than domestic ones, and it therefore rejects an 
entrenched view that blames the decline on 
Perrin alone. More crucial than Perrin was the 
decay of Argentina's European partnerships, 
and its failure to find a substitute alignment with 
the United States. Second, revisionists also de- 
pict Argentina's adoption of industrialization 
(and the rise of Peronism as the political instru- 
ment to pursue that commitment), more as a 
response to (he disarticulation of pre-war ex- 
ternal partnerships than a cause of such disarti- 
culation. Argentina sought to industrialize 
largely because it had little other option ; Perrin 
did not so much destroy Argentina, as fail to 
rescue it. 

Third, revisionists reject a long-held view 
(hat successive wartime governments were fas- 
cist sympathizers, refusing to abjure neutrality 
because they hoped for a German victory. 
Several historians have demonstrated, Escudd 
among them, that only the United States 
wanted Argentina in the war. They wanted this 
less for military reasons, than to further the 
goal of American hegemony in Latin America. 
But the British preferred neutrality, partly to 
protect meat cargoes from U-boat attacks, but 
also because neutrality would help keep 
Argentina in the British sphere of influence 
and out of the American. Among Argentines 
themselves, neutrality was anti- American 
rather than pro-fascist. It was symptomatic of 
an effort to hold the old European link, rir 
failing this to seek “economic independence" 
through industrialization, and an awareness of 
the potential destructiveness of subjection to 
the United States. Argentina thrived while it 
could export to a meat and grain-deficient 
Europe; it would likely collapse if tied to a 
country in which such goods were abundant 
and heavily protected from external compet- 
ition. To the charge that Argentina was pro- 
German, which they depict as little more than 
Amerlqan propaganda, revisionists would ask 
^rg^n^na lQ. galq : frpnh- a pepnan 
' victbryTErdm- rill d-1 941 It grew apparent that 
Hitler intended to convert Russia and the 
Ukraine into the granaries of a Nazi-controlled 
Europe. With Germany Argentina would en- 
joy scarcely a more complementary rel- 
ationship than with the United States. ' 

Escudri develops these and related issues 
further and more provocatively than any of his 
revisionist predecessors. He attributes Argen- 
tina’s post-war decline to “severe and constant 
(economic) boycott and political destabiliza- 
tion" by the United States. Indeed before the 
war animosities between Argentina arid the 
United States already had a long history. Since 
1890 Argentina had recurrently undermined 
American pretensions at diplomatic and eco- 
nomic leadership in Latin America. As a 
preeminently white. European bation, Escudri 
argues, Argentina hail its own Imperialist 
ambitions in South America and a matching 
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ings still further, such policies helped to ^ 
industrialization. He also laments Perrin's^ 
necessary" nationalization of the 
British-owned railways, a measure that foi 

pated a large foreign exchange that could mod 

better have been spent a few years ! ater ^ 
imports for local industry from Britain. 

If not wholly original, this study is 
tionaily well nourished by careful and comZ 
hensive examination of both British and Amer. 
ican diplomatic sources. Despite its emphatic 
and sometimes hendstrong argument, the book 
frequently betrays an attractive agnosticism 
At times, though the British too eventually 
become u butt for his criticism, Escudfi appean 
an old-style Argentine conservative yearning 
for what he depicts as a golden age when 
Argentina wns happily, if always unofficially, 
ensconced in the British empire. If such H 
aspiration appears strange in view of receui 
relations between the two countries, Escudf 
obviously believes they have much more it 
common than whatever spurious issues cur- 
rently divide them. He is at pains to showtiui 
not only Argentina but also Britain lost heavily 
from the emergence of an American-led inter- 
national order, and in this respect he evokes 
some sectors of the British Left. 

Errors of exaggeration, misrepresentation 
and omission repeatedly mar this book. Escu- 
dri glamorizes and inflates pre-1940 Argentina, 
which despite maintaining its European links 
had manifested numerous symptoms of stagna- 
tion and political instability since the 192fc 
Important as they were, Argentina's decline is 
much more than a matter of international com- 
plementarities alone. Despite its size and 
potential resources, Argentina was never 
much more than third-rate in the international 
order, perhaps richer or economically heal- 
thier than Spain or Italy but never remotely as 
significant. I am thus reluctant to accept Escu- 
dd’s notion of competing “Manifest Destinks" 
or Prestigefrage as an objectively serious issue 
in Argentine-American relations. Tbrocgh- 
out, the United States had at least tra^Jd 
Argentina’s;. population,, and an tcamy,- 
around twenty times the size. 

His misrepresentation of American pd&qi 
after the war reaches comic proportions, ww 
else could pretend that petty spite tpwaros 
Argentina rather than fundamental economic 
and security interests shaped post-war 
ican policies? The Marshall Plan and Its agri- 
cultural component, the ECA, were mw 
both to rescue western Europe but also to fore- 
stall a relapse into depression in the UniK 
States. Obviously In American eyes it 
more important to review American farmJ0£ ' 

if necessary by handing over the Europwj 
markets, than to assist Perdn. If “ in 
American farm goods replacing Argen 
Europe, Perdn’s programmes ««* . 
Argentina was left floundering, this i 
minuscule price to pay by comparison 
recovery of the West. 


cent of Argendna’s land-surface, it . - . 
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JOHN MASTERS 

Joseph. £8.95. 
0715123603 


pie Isle John Masters’s twenty-fifth published 
hrtk has some of the qualities of its prcdcccs- 
ar, racy and convincing army dialogue , a ski I- 
hlly'-developed background against which 
iy initials, acronyms, orders and person- 
jdorry conviction, and a cnpacity for telling a 
[iliBiiggood story at a spanking pace . But Man 
0 5f has serious defects of structure to set 
aiKt the virtues we have long expected of a 
Masters. The military narrative is 
poKtuated by wooden passages of domestic or 
i description, and a peculiar technique 
radices, out of order chronologically, a series 
o/ retrospective vignettes that turn the book 
into tjumble of short stories of the old Black - 
neis Magazine type. Episodes are linked by 
uoscialing cadenzas (“He wrenched his mind 
my from the distant past. England lay before 
ik ship's bows and, soon, Spain"), and they 
prodoce anachronisms such as the hero’s being 
faigtiated DSO thirty pages, three chapters, 
ssdseven years before he won his medal in a 
jukyBttte shindig on the North-West Frontier. 
Anomalies like this would have mattered 
kaif the burden of the novel had not been the 
iMtaity of attention to detail in ensuring that 
ihebro is fully prepared for his destiny as a 
commander in battle. The “co-ordination 
diSarms" matters as much in fiction as in, 
it), the relationship of anti-aircraft emptace- 
KatJ to tank movements, which is made much 
of here, Details stand out, for example the 
atotothe effect that the packs of the hero’s 
phtoon contain no button-sticks (his is a rifle 
Rgfcerit, and they wear horn buttons, not 
to), and that the inspect! ng officers discour- 
tfioo frequent egg menus in their men’s diet 
tase of sulphurous fartings in the barrack 
iWB- In spite of his military learning, though, 
Msflskfar from perfect. It was unwise to 
**t*Jpedal point of the name of Admiral 
Reginald Ranfurly Plunkett-Ernle- 
GOB, when the man was called 
‘“Ptt Aylmer Ranfurly (et multa cetera) 

^aKCB. - 

Miller, of humble Wiltshire origin, is a 
, ^wltoldier, commissioned in the field dur- 
wFirst , World War, who spends the whole 
inter-War period preparing himself with 
thoroughness for the next great 
J^ He must be well-found In the military 
'Motley Fuller and the RUSI Journal, 


reinforced with a Staff College course (messed ~ t 

up by the jealous machinations of a socially T. J. Binyon 

superior officer who knew himself to have been 

detected in cowardice during battle). Miller 
must also undergo baptism by fire, dealing 
moderately with civil disorder in Bhilpur and 
with the General Strike in dockland London, 
cunningly with a nasty ambush in North-West 
India, and experimentally with a tactically in- 
structive period as a temporary officer in Fran- 
co’s army. 


KENDAL J. PEEL 
The Twelfth Night of Ramadan 
229pp. Heinemann. £7.95. 
0434580803 


MICHAEL KENYON 
A Free-Range Wife 
211pp. Collins. £6.75. 
0002313642 


Ordeals must be faced in his private life, of 
love and two marriages (one to the colonel’s 
flighty daughter, the other to an artistic lady 
who was sometime a cast-off mistress of Picas- 
so’s, no less). He must face temptation, once 
from the deceitful importunaries of a senior 
officer’s randy wife, once from the lucrative 
offers of Sir Oswald Mosley and an industrialist 
backer. Minor tribulations occur, such as the 
threat of being bowler-hatted (or flat-capped) 
as the secretary of a golf dub; but, great or 
small. Miller faces his trials tactically and 
rationally, with the assistance of a miscel- 
laneous troupe of friends and advisers. These 
assodates, picked up in the course of twenty 
years’ eventful service, include a sympathetic 
Indian with Congress Party connections, a 
Jewish refugee psychiatrist and mountaineer 
who intrudes a bit of soul into the proceedings, 
a British general of advanced views who be- 
comes a guardian angel, and a German colonel 
encountered (on the same side) in Spain, who 
acts as the reverse. All have their appointed 
roles, and the minor characters can be ticked 
off like the stages of an algebraic equation as 
the narrative proceeds. 

When the time for battle comes , our hero is a 
proven thoroughbred at the peak of perform- 
ance, ready for command and for further 
promotion in the field. "It’s the little details 
that matter in battle, Miller”, General Gort 
remarks to him during a troop inspection; and 
John Masters spares us few details. To be 
savoured to the full, the narrative requires an 
ordnance map of Belgium, a compass and a 
stopwatch, though even to a reader wjthQut 
field experience or surveying equipmerit. Mil- 
ler’s successful duel with a marauding Stuka 
has a painfully obvious tactical as well as moral 
significance when the Oerman aircraft falls to 
the Colonel’s Bren gun. 

At the end of the book, after having helped 
to retard the German advance, our severely 
wounded hero is left bobbing around Dunkirk 
harbour on a life-raft, tended by his loyal old 
RSM. Whether he is dead or merely uncon- 
scious is not entirely clear, but Revlresco could 
well have been written on his cap-badge. 


Daniel Schofield, a dissatisfied Englishman 
who runs a landscape gardening enterprise in 
Saudi Arabia, idly works out a crime which will 
put him straight into the Guinness Book of 
Records. But when the ruler of Saudi Arabia 
calls on the Arab stales to open a Jehad against 
Israel, Schofield's plan suddenly becomes part 
of a much wider political and financial intrigue . 
There’s perhaps a turn or two too many in the 
plot and action, bulthe setting and background 
are superb: the author's Arabs are far more 
convincing than le Carry’s. If this is, as it seems 
to be, a first novel, it’s an impressive one. 


JOHNMcNEIL 
Little. Brother 
251pp. Century, £7.95. 
07126 00744 


The bard of New Scotland Yard, Chief Inspec- 
tor Henry Peckover, is ruralizing in south-west 
France while his wife acts as locum for the 
Scottish chef of an expensive French hotel. 
When it appears that this chef has decided to 
strew the countryside with the mutilated 
bodies of his wife’s former boyfriends, Henry, 
being on the spot, is asked to look into things 
and have a quiet word with the wife. Mercy 
McCluskey is tall, blonde and neurotic, and 
Henry falls for her like a ton of bricks: which 
complicates subsequent developments. Some 
good knockabout comedy -Michael Kenyon’s 
forte - is accompanied by an impasto use of 
Local colour, and a great deal of browsing and 
sluicing (mainly sluicing). Some detection is to 
be found in the interstices. 


Toby Sorenson, in charge of security at a large 
electronics firm outside Boston, becomes side- 
tracked from his main concerns when he dis- 
covers how far a bright orange home micro- 
computer called Possum has taken over his 
ten-year-old son's life. A topical subject, re- 
lated with enough technical detail and convic- 
tion to get most parents' hair standing on end. 
But with the final twist, unfortunately, the 
book goes over the top and the programme 
crashes. 


PETER WHALLEY 
The Mortician’s Birthday Party 
188pp. Macmillan. £6.50. 
0333353455 


W.J. BURLEY 
Wydiffe and the Beales 
184pp. Gollancz. £6.95, 
0575033223 


Detective Chief Superintendent Wyclkffe in- 
vestigates two muTders in a small village on the 
edge of Dartmoor, crimes apparently con- 
nected with the past history of the Beales, the 
family who own the large house in the village. 
This is W. J. Burley at his most Simenonesque: 
the gradual absorption of a hew, strange 
domestic atmosphere; the solulioiTemerging, 
finally, not so much through logical ratiocina- 
tion as from a sudden,' intuitive perception. 
One of his best for some time. 
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Traitor’s Blood 
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Fullerton has taken this event as the basis for 
his story, although his convoy is heading from 
Sierra Leone to Britain rather than the other 
way round, and he adds that he has come 
across no evidence for the convoy’s “timely 
passage through those waters being anything 
but fortuitous". In the marvellous. tale that he 
has spun from these beginnings, however, the 
convoy is offered UP to-the Geripans^s b^t tp : 
draw offiihfl U-boat force; it is^ickEverard fc. 
]ob to command as best as he can 
circumstances the deUberately *^**env* 
that have been allocated to ^ £■" 

Meanwhile, under the ro^g.bUIo^w^ts 
Kapitanleutnant Max Looff^ &ce ship Jd^r, 
who has orders to sink the entire convoy. ‘The 
Black Pit must swallow it.”’ 

Fullertons novel makes ^cJi'ppow pwpje 
deceive one another and theinreJye?, both Jn 
tanns of the progress of the : war and rnh 

liliiilf 

ispii 

great submarine pressure. ; 


To Hvoid prosecution on charges of embezzle- 
ment and illegal arms dealing, Antonio 
Lemuel Ernest Sebastian Stanhope-Swift, 6th 
Viscouqt Bessacarr, has taken up residence in 
Venezuela'. When he learns that he is dying of 
cancer he returns home to see his daughter, but 
is picked up by the police and then blackmailed . 
by MI6 into assisting them with a plot to assas- 
sinate his own father. And that’s just for star- 
ters. plot is perhaps a touch cotfiplex, and pro- 
digally crammed with incident:, but, like all 
Reginald Hill's hqotol it reads exceedingly 
-Wellr" ’ I"..*’. ,i : ;. ' '■ , -■ 


JOSEPH WAMBAUGH 
The Delta Star 
276 pp. Macdonald. £8.95. 


Joseph Wambaligh, formerly iri the Los 
Angeles Police Department* exchanged the 
nightstick for, the. to n some ten years ago.. 
Rightly, too, for his steamy,’ seamy noVels of 
police life in Los Ahgeles are brilliantly writ-, 
ten. bijariously funny, and .succeed jn making; 
Ed McBain look like Enid Blylon. In The Delta 
Star, homicide detective Mario Villalobos is 
trying to find outwhyfomeohe pushed hootor 
Missy Moontoam off % roof of the Wonder- 
land Hotel, buUhe jjlot has to force its way, 
through a lot of frenzied stfeet action and a 
number of drunkertskull sessions at Leery’S 
Saloon. where the dopshadg otit. Hera a bum- 
per sticker' over (he bar ralrtor reads “Conan 
the Barbarlaii for Police Chief’ and Ludwig 
the police dog snores r gently on the top 1 toble 
'tiThe Bad Czech toP e »tonwates vvfth 
against the governor ofCaiiJonua’ 


Peter Wh alley’s first novel, Post Mortem, re- 
vealed a nice sense of humour. His second 
develops the vein, and adds to it a pleasing 
strain of gruesomeness as George Webster, a 
mortician in the northern town of Aracaster, 
broods on ways of getting rid of a disagreeable 
and adulterous wife. Neat plot, cleverly nar- 
rated. 

WALTER WIN WARD 
The Last and Greatest Art 
281pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

0241111218 . 

Alex Duncan, formerly of MI6, compulsorily 
retired without a pension some years ago, is 
called back to the firm after his brother, a 
journalist working in New York, is muydered 
while researching neo-Nazi groups in the 
Stated; tt r s all tied up with the Cl A,' the KGB, 
and a fdw other intelligence agencies as well. 
The intricacy of the intrigue makes a le Carrd 
plot look like Peter Rabbit, but the action is 
reasonable and the conversations are civilized. 

PETER INCHBALD 

Short Break in Venice 
206pp. Collins. £6.75. 

0002313856 . • ‘ ~ 

This is Peter Inchbald's third novel about Chief 
Inspector Franco Cord of Scotland Yard’s Art 
and Antiques Squad. It begins in Venice: Cor- 
ti, on holiday with his wife, comes across a gang 
of ahti-semitic jewel thieves who only rob Jewr 
ish jewellers, leaving Nazi graffiti behind. • 
them. But their activity isn’t confined to Italy: 
the action moves to London, to the West 
Country, and then returns to Venice, where it 
concludes in a welter of violence. Inchbald’s 
hero,, a short-legged Hackensehmidt sehi- 
zophrenically split between his EhgUsh up- 
bringing and Italian blood, is a strong and an 
unusual enough figure .to hold most plo^s • 
together, but he has a hard row to Jibe to ra ' 
the end of. the noVel his ft ther’S will is sorted . ; 
out, he comes irito a largish sum of money , and 
contemplates retirement from the force. It 
would be a great pity were we to lose Cortii but 
a move Into another.sphere might be. no bkd 
idea: . 

: R. E. DOMINIC. ■ ... ; 

A Flaw In the System • . 

192pp.MacmiHan. £6.95. 

' 0333 358074 | : ■ ' • ■ ~ • . : 

Ohio tongressman Ben Safford unwillingly, 

' hnd solely to oblige his sister, tikes up the case 
• of a young pilot fou nd guilty of negligence after 
crashing a VX-90, the USAFs pew wonder 
fighter . To his surprise Ben finds' himself tak- 
ing the MB oft one of the nastiest cans of worms 
he's seen for some time, involving the State . 
Department, Defence, some. Saudi Arabian 
. diplomats, and one of the largest aircraft firms 
in the States. K. B. Dominic is, as is well 
known, toother name for Emma Lathen: like 
all books written by both authors, A Flaw tri the 
. System is a good story told with dry wit and in a 
crjsp, cool and civilized manner. 


! I 
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Strategies of survival 


Ernest Geliner 

JOHN WHELPTON 

Jang Oahadur Id Europe: The First Nepalese 
Mission to the West. 

320pp. Katmandu: Sahayogi Press. Nepalese 
rupees, 60. 

The State of Nepal is approximately the same 
age as (he United States of America. There, 
you might add, the resemblance ends. Not so. 
Both, in curious and contrasted ways, were 
offshoots of the British Empire. At the very 
time at which the British were losing an empire 
on the North American mainland, they were 
also acquiring another one on the Indian sub- 
continent. At the very moment when a new 
a polity was formi og in A merica , intent on separ- 

ating from England in the name of perpetuat- 
ing its political principles, another one was 
being forged in the Himalayas, destined to ral- 
ly to the British, thereby perpetuating princi- 
ples of political organization which are pro- 
foundly un- British. 

Each of these new states was destined to 
wage an unsuccessful war against Britain dur- 
ing the second decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, though the Nepalese defended their 
capital rather more effectively than did the 
Americans. Both Nepal and the US were 
(Nepal in good measure continues to be) fron- 
tier states, organized around the expanding 
frontier of a great civilization. Their techni- 
ques differ somewhat, in so far as one of them 
puts tribes on reservations, and the other turns 
them into castes. Admittedly, the numerical 
ratio of settler to tribesman was different, and 
the social implications of turning the Great 
Plains from buffalo-hunting to wheat are quite 
different from those of turning the lower val- 
leys of the Himalayas from slash- and-bum to 
rice. All the same , there clearly is some parallel 
between the Hindu who followed the implicit 
. knupcUon “Go North-East, Young Man” 


t£ 4 ; V. V.- miupcuon -*j° Nortn-kiast, Young Man" 
s '' • fcfcuig the Muslim?, and those who.fol- 


In other words, a Martian sociologist or 
anthropologist wishing to understand the 
. changes which had befallen Earth between the 
eighteenth and twentieth centuries, could 
hardly do better than to choose two contrasted, 

• • indeed polar, samples: If America Was the fu- 
ture, where equality was, being tested as the 
; new fundamental principle, then Nepal was the 
paradigmatic Asiatic state, pushing book the' 
frontier of a caste-based civilization, Louis . . 
j" . .Dumonthas had the brilliant idea of doing’ a ' 
j.: • TpcquevlUe-in-revetse, and Using the Indian 

j subcontinent as ihe case-study of a society 
j . based on pervasive hierarchy. Nepal, as 
, - ' another French scholar, Sylvain Ldvi, had 
j • noted eajly this century, is the moving frontier 
i . v dfthat civilization, an "India in the making 1 ', 
j ; ! : Nepal probably remains the nearest thing 

| available for direct observation of the tradl- 
! tional Asian state. But how did it manage to 

j survive so long, ■ to possess , a bicentennial 

anniversary so close to that of the Americans? 

I '• Had it been a fully paradigmatic Asian state, 
j ' operating In the traditional context, Its lorigey- 
j : . !ity probably would not have been as great. It 
. almost certainly would hot now be ruled by the 
same dynasty as the one Which had established 
W -itin the eighteenth century. It would have been 

^ 1 . . !0 nf lio'ntitn biininiiM .Tin i J ! 


3* W qilfc ^arfi^eh^^lndepe‘hderlit , or w&ik . 
$ ?/•£ hen^ip^ffectuat; Ttmightwellhayc.been; 

^centre Of gravity u>' trfote ■ 

unti^ jt ytifrjt / 

:;:0V 'Wifoniji ‘ ; 

' yJ.- adopted thccotrectatrateKy y 


;1= V, 1 ^^ i^ P^y horrOwed it^impter: 




this insulation been eroded. 

The rulers who chose the correct strategy did 
not simply hit upon it by luck; it wasn't just a 
matter of being situated in a buffer zone. The 
strategy was not self-evident, and there were 
indeed some who urged alternative courses. 
Nor, on the other hand, did the Nepalese really 
understand what it was that had hit Asia. But 
they did understand it sufficiently well to be 
able to bring off a most interesting feat, name- 
ly, to harness the winds of change so as to 
stabilize and protect an absolute oriental 
monarchy. (They weren’t simply, like the 
princely states proper, an appendage of the 
British Raj, and the continued survival of an 
independent Nepal, in contrast with the dis- 
appearance of the princely states, is not just a 
consequence of its technical and previously 
ambiguous independence in international law, 
but rather of a genuine social reality.) Anyone 
eager to know how it was achieved at the mic- 
ro-level, how the Himalayan communities 
were tied to the state by the strangely attractive 
ideology of caste (Muslim states rely on the 
local communities to dissipate themselves on 
honour and violence , Hindu ones on purity and 
snobbery), by needing it to ratify emergent 
caste ranking, by Rice-and-Peace, opportuni- 
ties of mercenary service, and relatively low 
taxation, will have to turn to anthropological 
studies or to social historians. But anyone ea- 
ger to get an understanding and a feel of how it 
was done at the centre, could hardly do better 
than to study the remarkable and entertaining 
book under review. 

In 1830, the most important of the 
nineteenth -century Nepalese rulers, Bahadur 
Jang, visited Britain and Europe. It was he who 
established the Rana regime, destined to last 
till 1951 , in the course of which the Shah dynas- 
ty became mere rots faineants. (British opposi- 
tion saved them from complete elimination, 
thus making possible their version of a Meiji 
restoration after the withdrawal of the British 
from India.) The Ran regime was based on a 
.faftOus massacre of potential rivals a mere four 
•.ypftTif Pilot to i-fto- tr|p, which eliminated some ; . 
and discouraged the rest.Sobn thereafter,' the ■ 
new ruler of a state legitimated by Hinduism, 
and based on conferring caste on its subjects, 
chose nevertheless to violate the Hindu pro- 
hibition on sea travel, and to visit the new 
centre of power in London. He kept a diary, 
which apparently has ,not survived, but was ■ 
used in a biography of the ruler written by his 
son, and published in India in 1909, as well as in 
another subsequently published in Nepali in 
Katmandu lri 1957.. The Identity of its author is 
unknown. The present volume consists of a 
translation of the latter work by John Whelp- 
ton, and long introductory chapters and notes 
by Whelpion and a Nepalese scholar, 
Rishlkesh Shaha. 

Bahadur Jang learnt a great deal from his 
visits to Jivapuf (Gibraltar), Sautanghat 
(Southampton), Belait-dty (London), bagaul ■ 
(Vauxhall - treated, as a generic term, as in 
Russian), Pimla (Plymouth), and Praroadi 
(Birmingham). He noted parliamentary gov-' 
ernment and the rule of law, 'though mistaking 
; some of Its bases: ' ... 

ThcParament Council does qottoleratewrbngdoing . . 
on anyone's p£rt; They can eyco replace ' the ’ 
sovereign ... a man'd rank is of 'no account If he 
does wrong. ... The law establishing this powerful 
house of God was drawn up by the old ancestor of the 
.English, Jesu/Christ. .... .... 

1 But he tnaddnb mistake!; abqutfoitoafoentaW 

rhents; sleeping, getting .tm or going out 4 
everything' is determined by the clock : , ! . 
Where you look, there you see retook." And 
more. important 8|ill(.v<V ; r.;v j,- < 

Np one can be sure abodt the world-wide situation 
but from what information is available it seems that 

• *" 0 .; **915 English methods. For; thiir tecbnl- 
fy^bpied^ 6 1 all SurfepttHcms- 

He tliien goes on to discuss tbo case of Raq It 
Stn|hm the Punjab, wbqjiUb combined a wary : 

. W WpqigUQU? aUlati(jh,.vy|t^ ,the BriUsb/wi h •: 
an ajommtabo^ 

: ; J* ' W not- !?nsure /coheslqri of his 

household and army, so that their disunity mb- 

; ■ ***)$? .: 3&ahpdiiSr ;i ho:ea. 

: ri ihitt J: ;’i! 

' . Onlhfl kiirfnm Mlhokt .’j -‘ i' 


his own strength, so that . . . they dared not move 
against him. . . .The study of other countries' experi- 
ence brings knowledge and understanding which 
should be used to form a correct assessment of one's 
own king’s power. 

This book is not merely the account of a unique 
trip, it is also a political testament or program- 
me of a talented, reflective oriental prince (and 
as it happens, a ruthless one). One interesting 
instance where he projects rather than 
observes, is when he lists amongst the duties of 
the British monarch “always to be happy”. 
Europeans may wish happiness on their rulers 
but do not actually consider it a positive obliga- 
tion. I suppose this revealing remark illustrates 
Clifford Geertz’s “exemplary state” thesis. 

The book highlights the manner and context 
in which Jang Bahadur excogitated and de- 
cided on his general policy. He implemented it 
conspicuously seven years later. Having seen 
the reserves of British strength in Vauxhall nnd 
at the opera, he was not misled by the initial 
disasters during the Mutiny, and convincingly 
backed the final winners. 

Whelpton and Shah have rendered us a very 
great service in making this document avail- 


able nnd illuminating its context. One cann h 
add that today, as in 1850, “no one can be™ 
about the world-wide situation". NowX 
ts rather more difficult to decide p re £ 
whose methods are to be copied (thou Z? 
manifest that someone’s methods must 
pied), or to forecast who will win. wZ 
has also ceased to be feasible. Today a Raw? 
descendant of Jang Bahadur’s brother) ! 
minister once again, thus correcting in L! 
measure the partial reversal of family fortuou 
which occurred in 1951. He no longer hofo! 
position in virtue of a hereditary right; norwas 
he obliged to slny his maternnl uncle in orderio 
attain high office. Jang Bahadur had apparent 
ly stood one of his European guests in frontofi 
portrait and observed “This is my poor unde 
. . . whom I shot; it is very much like him* As 
well as being, as far as one knows, quite mt 
tainted by on nvunculicide, the present Rana 
Minister has the further and formidable advan- 
tages of having been trained at Haileybury and 
New College, Oxford. It remains to be teen 
whether he can read the world situation ts 
effectively as did his forebear. 


Tribal traditionalism 


Thomas Maxwell 

BARBARA STOLER MILLER (Editor) 

Exploring India’s Sacred Art: Selected Writ- 
ings of Stella Kramrisch 
356pp University of Pennsylvania Press. 
$37.50 (paperback, $14.50). 

0812278659 

Stella Kramrisch is Curator of Indian Art at the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, and actively pur- 
suing her researches; no hint of retirement has 
been heard. So a single-handed Festschrift like 
this, in the form of a short biography with a 
selection from Dr Kramrisch’s own writings, 
might appear untimely and inappropriate. 
However, aha published her first article over 
sixty years ago in India and it is time perhaps 
that more recent generations of students were 
introduced to the challenge of her fundamental 
and earlier works, some of which are not easily 
accessible, while others have never been trans- 
lated (from the German originals), and still 
others have long stood in need of revision by 
the author in the light of later discoveries. 
Moreover, the 1981 Philadelphia exhibition, 
“Manifestations of Siva”, mounted by Kram- 
risch, and her book which appeared at the 
same time, Vie Presence of Siva (Princeton, 
1981), along with an international symposium, 
“Discourses on Siva” , must be seen as the high- 
est peak of this remarkable scholar’s achieve- 
ment and personal testament. This multiple 
lour de force could only have been achieved by 
an individual of extraordinary stature. . 

: Kramrisch is the founder and virtual 
embodiment of that particular kind of under- 
standing which many - though far from all - 
specialists. in Indian art have come to accept 
(often without knowing It) as the essential 
■meaning and relevance to the present of histor- 
ical Indian culture and spiritual enquiry. Her 
influence on Indian art scholarship has, for the 
past half-century, been profound and perva- 
sive; some scholars resent this, others are una- 
Wart: of. ’Nolle' 1 has escaped it. The book 
un^er review’ is, therefore, both timely and 
appropriate, r 

It suffers from two principal defects:: the in- 
trusiveness of the designer, Adrifinne Onder- 
dojik Dud den - purposeless wide margins con- 
taining only the page numbers and superfluous 
subheadings and, in places, photographs smal- 
ler than postage stomps and the uneven, at 
times frankly appalling, quality of the plates. 

Against this tasteless framework, however, 
Barbara Stoler Miller emerges as an energetic 
^cher and : a wUling biographer, deter- 
nnned not to be swamped by the complexities 
oilier subject. The 4 "twenty-seven pages (or 
twenty perhaps, taking in'tphecOunt the empty 
maiglns) of hrfr “Biographical; Bs&y** contain, 
no breacji^. df good ,'taste^ no isymptoms of , 
pfo'Othlir hafid, thefoareno enUghteh- 
^.Mitfthqfgapain sii&rpe*: 
soMi mhtcna[^the- essay con& are either 

sturde' 

OtnefVwrifftfrB' >••• .• 


and social isolation in Calcutta were her re- 
sponse to threats, including amorous advances 
or open hostilities of several Indian men. Sbe 
knew that a young, unmarried European 
woman was considered both enticing and 
dangerously alien. After receiving a numberof 
threatening letters, she applied to the police 
for a permit to carry a gun.” The reader is then 
referred to Forster’s A Passage to India tat "id 
appreciation of the racial and sexual tensions - 
of the period". 

There is a good deal of impressive name- ; 
dropping (from Diaghilev and Kandinsky (o 
Coomaraswamy and Zimmer) throughout the , 
essay, and the reader pauses at timestowpniter \ 
if the powerful mind of Dr Kramrisch was real- 
ly formed almost entirely by encounter with 
artists, philosophers, aristocrats and intellec- 
tuals whose names ore now universally taft- 
iar. The supremacy of tradition in India 
against the nnonymity of the architects, sculp- 
tors nnd artisans who for so many centuries 
kept It alive - is emphasized, and of iCramrioh 
wo are told that "she travelled extensively in 
India for several years to find and borrow stnt 
ing examples of tribal and folk art" for her 1968 
exhibition, “Unknown India: Ritual Art m 
Tribe and Village". One can certainly gain as 
much understanding from a peasant fanner 
squatting In the corner of his field, or frocii 
tribal hunter sorting his arrows beside lm wag- 
house hearth, as from nny textbook on pnilw> 
phy, at least in Indlnn studies; yet not qw 
villager, guide, headman, clayworker, pw* 
chayal leader or temple priest is named 
noticed in this biographical essay. 

Nevertheless, Miller’s essay does help 
get some insight into the background o 
the century’s outstanding personalmw 
scholars in the field of Indian studies, o 
the encounters ond experiences Wbl 
helped to form so fertile, creative an ; 
pant a mind are described here, ev ®J. i 
Kramrisch does not emerge as an ill i . 

whole. One is grateful to Professor . ( . 
her sincerity of purpose. •• • 1 ■ j.* 

After Joseph Dye’s painst^ngly^ 
bibliography of Dr Kramrisch s ^ 

runs to fourteen pages includlrtg * ^ • 

Selected Writings begin on page 52. tw. ^ , 
sixteen aitfcles or extracts diwd ^ •■] 

sections; they are hot therefofearrangj^^ j 
nologically, but In fact covef the J 

68. They have been updated where ne^W 
and one translation froriithe Oe: _ I 
sed;through two revisions, ° ne , D ' .’ re . rc j(|;il -j 
herself. The pieces must be read, t . . ^ , 

. is an excellent selection, as 
powible, and each article [ 

revised to staridardize tran^wrat^P^^ 
terns of. reference. The inchvidu P . 
strikingly rejuvenated by the 
seritariori. . What the effect of » 

will be Is difficult to assess; ^ [ 

of Indian art and religion -iJSSidiflg ^ s . 
slder his own standpoint 5 


Slder his own sianupu..« .• betwrW . >; , 
obrious pr^elre shade 0 into references to book, and Indian studies will be th.- , . .-v 
other wnfo^.;thus in the 1920s. J ‘Alpofaess it. *:• : . • . 

•’ Jt-'- /‘I .'I* - .* : : 
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Bifurcation and beyond 


Ru ssell Davies 

b L WEBB (Editor) 

TVe Bedside ‘Guardian’ 32: A selection from 
fle 'Guardian 1 1982-83 
2J9pp. Collins. £8.50. 

OOB21W28 

PATRICKMARNHAM (Editor) 

m Thoughts: The Spectator Bedside Book 
jjjpp, Chatto and Windifs/Thc Hogarth Press. 
pjp«back,£4.95. 

870112735X 

OffitALDTRELFORD (Editor) 

Beat 3: Selections from The Observer 
182-1983. 

250pp. The Observer/Gollnncz. £8.95. 

0575033398 

PBILIP FRENCH (Editor) 

Belted Dimension: Voices from Radio 3 
151pp. (limited edition of 1 300 copies) The 
Stoorton Press, 219a Victoria Park Road, 
Mh.E.9. £12.95. 

MB912082 

The English Civil War goes on. There are al- 
njs Roundheads and Cavaliers of one sort or 
uother roaming the country. At any given 
tine there will be somebody storming into 
print to warn of the dangerous bifurcation of 
oui cultural thrust; whereupon an opponent 
nillsplutter into view with a denial that ratifies 
ihtaatagonism, even if it did not exist before. 
Ik most famous example of such a set-to in 
Ering memory is the “Two Cultures" pro- 
nouncement by C. P. Snow and the two-finger 
joblo which it was treated by Dr Leavis - there 
nscoltural bifurcation if you like. But out of 
aril battles the nation builds its concord 
(itichinthls instance, as we shall see, is taking 
the unusual form of a wholesale demotion of 
tab combatants in the public esteem). 

Wat we are experiencing now is a revival of 
NiV "Two nations. . .THE RICH AND 
® POOR" (quoted, complete with capitals, 
*)!■ Enoch Powell during a Radio Three talk 
w published in The Third Dimension). The 
' ^>»r" has been restored to our political 
•Jfcy, whence it had been virtually 
(perhaps hypocritically, perhaps out 
Sjj 6 Optimism) for the best part of two 
7^°' We now live in a society where philo- 
OPwn of unquestioned eminence quite 
^/propose that the poor are, as it were, 
because in any honestly-run society 
^ art always going to be large numbers of 
r*2»ho are inadequate to the task of mnk- 
Jf^lves rich; nnd furthermore that to 
JJte.iuch peopled condition to the point 
the word “poverty" was no longer np- 
would be an Impermissibly “urtlflclnl" 
^wuvrs, The fact is conveniently ignored 
^JJrtn societies have been, from their 
■SSu"'" herolcal! y “Artificial" constructs, 

■ h J 7 remedy applied to them can hope 

place myself, I hope unmistak- 
^°!|9neride of a new struggle (a sparring- 
^* ^8^ Heavyweight contest 
HewRiftL ' y<7r ^ /o/l ‘ reac ^* n 8 Liberals" and the 
-n.the latter group, incidentally, re- 
fj,^ , that precise demarcation of the 
it 0i» - l 0I ^’ not *^ at fln yone is denying 
oy^^ght perhaps widen the Liberals! 
jjgfol-area by including, Ofcrerver readers 
% present evidence a 
, K^^^ftheipiinust ba the same people. 
On Jb K the New Right add the 

NHhSi 88 represented by the Spectator's 
S3 •• surprisingly guarded. 

seemlpgty , in the feeling that 
prominent in gov r 


ers’’ (the bull’s-eye phrase on the New Right 
target) upon whom they dote. 

To say that only religious traditionalism pre- 
vents the Old Right from joining the New 
would be putting the appeal of the liturgy a bit 
high, but some feeling of that kind is given off 
by The Spectator Bedside Book. Alexander 
Chuncellor s attempts to keep the magazine 
rcndnble from beginning to end have met with 
u large measure of success; in spite of which the 
Spectator remains best known as the place 
where Messrs Waugh and Ingrams collide, 
embrace and intertwine. Both men are writers 
of admirable fluency, but then it is easy to write 
well (and I feel this applies to Waugh pire, too) 
if from the start one is encouraging oneself to 
say preposterous things. “Love me, for I am 
incorrigible" would seem to be the motto (and 
not an irreligious one) in both cases. Readers 
either fall for this, or, distressingly often, waste 
their energy by objecting to it. For example, 
Ingrams’s creative reinterpretation of facts, 
and his habit of reviewing not what his (black- 
and-white) television is transmitting but rather 
whatever household object happens to be sit- 
ting on the set at the time, draws from Bernard 
Levin one of those apoplectic solicitor-type 


sublimations are in aid of. At present he is 
having an inexplicably good time. 

Levin's book reviews in the Observer are an 
attractive feature of a paper which at present 
seems pushed to find appropriate space (let 
alone money) to accommodate all the star wri- 
ters it has engaged. But the system may be 
worth persevering with, for there is something 
good from each of these luminaries in Sunday 
Best 3. The most fondly remembered single 
items here will possibly be Simon Hoggart’s 
delineation of the Prime Minister’s day ("She 
dislikes going to bed because it means she has 
to stop work"); Clive James's account of Her 
Majesty’s underwater tour of California (“the 
frogmen were the only people appropriately 
dressed”); and Conor Cruise O’Brien's 
pirouette around a temporarily unhinged 
historian (“Double Dacre") which, incidental- 
ly, withholds the boot rather gracefully from 
the soft underbelly of the rival Sunday Times. 
Closer to the spirit of the age than all of these, 
regrettably, is Ian Walker's memorable piece 
on the Widnes suicides, Raffy and Sean; while 
the New Right pops up gleamingly erect in the 
person of Dr Roger Scruton, who in his di- 
atribe “Against Feminism", provides what is 






■MU. 




"All my books ate bestsellers, but this unfortunately doesn't 
prevent me from being a very boring person to meet* 

Reproduced from The Penguin Book of Private Eye Cartoons, edited by Richard Ingram (186pp. Penguin. 
(2.95.0140063919). 


Represents their per- 
tire' teaforis for this are rather 
< 9 l f k‘8kt Spectators 

i : nostalgic Mac- 
where passible, 
by religious scru- 
behave badly 

’ - ' least to one another; 

Bloating supremat- 
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SaptUtL but unwilling ns 


^ • “de^Wbcd lm-; 

^^^.fl readers but the whole' 




letters which by its very existence supplies the 
beginnings of a justification for Ingrams's pro- 
vocative approach. The particular objection 
Levin is making is of an impeccable rightness, 
but lie should have seen that Its clubman tones 
("I have known nine editors of the Spectator, 
and you are the only one sufficiently lacking in 
professional self-respect to accept such stan- 
dards from its contributors") would not fall 
upon the public ear as a thunderous denuncia- 
tion, but rather as the beating of tiny fists upon 
the locked door of a giggling office. 

Mr Levin is scarcely to be avoided in collec- 
tions like these. In the Radio Three anthology, 
he is discovered in Santa Fe, during one of his 
epicurean cultural tours. “I have now heard the 
Mozart Clarinet Quintet on two successive 
Sundays", he gushes. “Oh yeah?" one is temp- , 
ted to snarl, “what were they playing?" For this, 
stuff Will eventually make : 

Levin’s rhapsodic excursions come in a tradi- 
tional form - they are very much the sort of ■ 
thing that purple old Victorian blow hards like 
George Augustus Sala used to do -but coming 
from Bernard Levin they have a different, fla- 
vour: a striving. lookf-l’m-entitled-to-this tinge 
which is partly a form of New RigMism (we 

Haves must jettison our consciences and just 
Enjoy Having) and partly, perhaps, a celebra- 

tion : of Jewish survival. It is impertinent to 
hazard this, but one is driven to 
in the attempt to explain to oneself what Mr 
Lerin really. thinks he', up to, Wei! U»" >nw- ... 
jng piece in the Observer collection, Israel ( 
Penitence" by Chaim Bermant, it is pointed 
out that "Asa rule when Mr Begin is, cornered, 

heinvoU.heHoiocacst-.Ifoncwmtot^- 

migh.Tdo tKe same? 

him 'all sumptuousness 4nd gor^qM* pleasure. 

u^«and wl.nt * *m;***#»^\ 


probably the most famous new (?) phrase in 
the book: “the unbridled ambition of the phal- 
lus". To some, this suggested Lawrence ; others 
- sidetracked by notions of how one might 
indeed arrange for the ambition of the phallus 
to be bridled - were put in mind of Cynthia 
Payne, the kink-caterer of Slrcatham. It is en- 
tirely to the credit of Blake Morrison, who was 
entrusted with the not very thrilling task of 
' supplying some sense in reply, that.he ignored 
such picturesque possibilities' and concen- 
.tfafed, cunningly, on Scruton’s very odd vision 
of mere. “The vagina as stop-cock" was a good 
countering motto. In thfe Spectator , this ex* 
change might have gone on for weeks, expiring 
at last in the kind of silliness that offers (in the 
manner of a draw at chess) an open agreement 
that the whole thing was hardly worth bother- 
. ing about;in.the first place* • !. .' 

‘u I^yjn’a-Clfaerver.am tribunal to return 

" raoniehtdrlly to that - is a review of a book by 
/Philip Snow about his brother C.P., in which 
the adoring younger brother unwittingly con- 
cepts a portrait of “a monster: selfish, vain, 
grasping and foolish", This appeared in Octo- 
ber 1982, the same month, oddly onough > that 
. Professor John Carey gave his talk “Queenic 
Leavis and the Common Purault'Yon Radio 
Three. Carey reckons to leave us “less ready to 
celebrate; as entirely auspicious the close and 
lifelong collaboration -which the LeavisCs, in 
their dedication of Dickens the Novelist to each 

other, congratulate themselves upon”. Which 

. ' )s putting It mildly (as one tries to do on Radio 
Three). Carey’s essay is itiuch the best attenjpt 
• I have seen to connect the Le arises’ fomoUsly 
ratty behavjour with thfe tenor of their critical 
enterprise* even though the explanation - that 
QUeeiile had the dominantldCas pnd used her 
husband’s, work . to; .chapriel them into the 
wdridi onfy to complaiii after his death that It 
-•was she, ihe originator, who had.lii fact been 
i uS^ r takes us Into realms 6f psychological 
l ^cblatibn even dwkerthan before. v ’ ^ ' i 
' : T go ihuck for the Two Cultures rr or as Radi 6 


Three might have had it, the Two Vultures. 
This confusion did indeed occur not long ago, 
when John Keay’s documentary series on mod- 
ern India, "A Cacophony of Cultures”, was 
misbilled as an ornithological item. It is just 
conceivable that the Guardian printer’s grem- 
lin, should he ever be evicted, might find a new 
home among the Talks and Documentaries in 
Broadcasting House. For certainly The Third 
Dimension is already famous for a wonderful 
erratum slip, which reads in its entirety: "On 
page J 00 the thirteenth line should read Mal- 
colm Muggeridge belonged to a small club 
where he could get a”. No better nor more 
appropriate teasei has ever been inserted in a 
book - far more inviting than any blurb. Even 
the numbers seem right. But all in all, the 
volume is a most elegant production, printed 
on real paper with ribs and watermarks -in it 
and subject to tiny errors (“Spanish Cicil 
War”) of great suggestiveness. From Rachel 
Trickett’s unabashed defence of Sir Walter 
Scott to Salman Rushdie on Elias Canetti; 
from Geiald Long on dictionaries (short on 
patience with some of them) to the fine poems 
by Charles Causley and Anthony Thwaite, this 
is a proper book. You would not know - and 
this is a tribute to the editorship of Philip 
French - that the pieces had not been written to 
consort together: except in the singular case of 
John Sparrow's amiably intolerant outburst 
“On Dogs”, which unlike the other contribu- 
tions is written as an unmistakable &cript-for- 
performance, replete with dashes and three 
exclamations of “Weill” within a baker's dozen 
of lines. 

As John Fowles implies in a typically tor- 
tured introduction, the Guardian book can’t be 
expected to hang together: “such juxtaposi- 
tions in the Guardian , between, say, the com- 
mitted political pieces and those on good res- 
taurants, or wines, or holiday places, or other 
“worlds’ reserved to the fortunate minority - 
always disturb me”. Mr Fowles seems to want 
the Gunrrfiare to resemble the blew Statesman \ 
and 1 think not even the NS ’ s subscribers would 
■ wish that duplication on themselves. Not at tHe 
moment. No, the Guardian Is necessarily a 
ragbag, as the huiman conscience Is: its content 
depends ort what theie is in the world to feel 
bad about at the time. Which is one reason 
why, oyer the past couple of years, the Guar- 
dian has been a particularly lively newspaper. 

Its twenty-second Bedside Book is the least 
attractively produced of the batch, making for 
example the annoying mistake of not telling 
you at the beginning .of a piece who wrote it. 
No doubt there is a purist motive behind this 
\cf the removal of idontificatiori-plates from 
artworks in galleries, on the theory that, viewers 
are thereby prevented from judging on reputa- 
tion alone); but in my case it merely leads to a 
lot of testy thumbing back and forth. Not that it 
is usually hard to tell James Cameron from 
Peter Jenkins (only one piece each), or Alan 
Rusbridger (eight excellent Diary squibs) from 
Nancy Banks-Smlth (three reviews, including a 
gem on Don Shaw's 77ie Falkfands Factor ). 
The paper's resident Fasdst-spotter, Martin 
Walker, is naturally In an upbeat phase, there 
being so much promising material' to go at, 
including the resistible Scniitop: ”f am not bat- 
t ling for the ear or the mindof Mrs Thatcher 
... Anyway, a woman's emotions are what 
one battles for.’’ Down, boy. 

Spectator , Observer, Guardian, cultural 
channel of the BBC. Very different instita- 
tlons; but the odd fact remains (hat ypu could 
bundle all these four effusions of l theirs up 
together in a Christmas parcel an dp resent 
them' without fear of giving offence, to a Brit- 
ish individual of almost any belief or allegiance 
- jqst so long as that individual liked books. 
Being a person Interested fn Books or a person 
(as such folk tend to put It) Disinterested In 
Books is,. I would suggest, one of the next 
cultural divides in store for us. Already large 
numbers of people are losing faith in the worth- 
. whiteness of education, and are content ih- 
stead to be video-entertained. The time may 
not be far off when thosd names - Spectator, 
Observer .'and especially Guardian - mean 
something more urgent than they do at pre- 
sent/ As for Radio Three, I cannot imagine 
that , an organization so pleasant to work for 

• will cqnHriue so successfully to resist the opera- 
ddni of . Sod’s Law; Somewhere the Round- 

• heads must be plotting. 
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Julian Symons 

BERNARD LEVIN 
Enthusiasms 
264pp. Cape. £8.95. 

0224 021141 

Speaking Up: More of the best of his 
journalism 

267pp. Pan Books. £2.50. 

0330 281208 

It is rarely that the first paragraph of a book 
seems so outstandingly silly that one feels 
bound to stop and comment on it: but that is 

* the case with Bernard Levin's Enthusiasms. 
"We live in an age in which it is argued that 
to be happy is frivolous, and expecting to be 
happy positively childish. To be passionate 
in a cause provokes widespread embarrass- 
ment. . Is Bernard Levin having a little 
joke with us, like the joke he had with Wedg- 
wood Benn when acting as “a certain colonel*’ 
sent by a certain committee to offer Benn a 
job? (See "Uncertainty Principle" in Speaking 
Up .) Alas, the evidence, 264 pages of it, shows 
that he really believes he is a rare modern bird 
in his expectation of happiness and his passion 
for a cause, or several causes. One can only say 

• that the reverse is true: it would be more nearly 
accurate to say that we live in an age when 
happiness is regarded as a right, and passionate 
support of something or somebody, a pop star 
or the latest soul-saver out of Katmandu, a 
duty. 

We have not yet done with that opening 
paragraph. We are told by Levin that it is al- 
ways good to be enthusiastic: but in fact enthu- 
siasm is one of those words that, as Orwell 
remarked of democracy , fascism , justice , have 
so many meanings that they mean nothing at all 
without some definition. Many young Ger- 
mans in the 1930s were enthusiastic about the 


; Bernard, this is stupid stuff: 

Yon eat your victuals fast enough 

and eating is one of the pleasures celebrated 


Paul Johnson . 

'• JEREMY TUNSTALL . 

.The Media in Britain 

304pp. Constable, £9.95 (paperback, £ 5 . 95 ). 

. 0094648603 ' 

“ivfedia Studies", courses oh journalism and 
suchlike are now an established feature of Bri- 
tain^ system of higher education. They are 
. not, on fhe whole, well regarded in the profes- 
sions they are designed to serve qr illuminate. 
Birmingham .University’s Cultural .Studies 
■group produced Policing the. Crisis , which ac- 
cused police and media of inventing the crime 
of "mugging”; Glasgow University's Media 
Group has turned out a series of' attacks on 
television coverage of trade unions, entitled 
; Bad News, More Bad News and Really Bad. 


here, sometimes in a drooling manner discon- 
certing even to enthusiastic meat-eaters like 
me. 

Books, music, food, walking, especially in 
cities: Bernard Levin is enthusiastic about all 
these things. He conveys his feelings in a blend 
of generalizations, cliches and inaccuracies 
that must surely jar the susceptibilities even of 
devoted Levinites. “Most people are hnppy 
most of the time. ... I suppose we all tend to 
remember only the happiness from our child- 
hood" {Such, Such Were the Joys , ns Orwell 
observed). “I have loved many cats and Tim 
most deeply. ... I do believe that Tim had a 
soul." This is a writer who slips into cliches us 
into comfortable clothes, who tells us of "balmy 
evenings when the world is still”, when one 
is “talking of everything in the world", and who 
when walking carries not a slick but a “noble 
staff ’. On a Levin walk “the graver questions 
of the hour do not figure large" (translation: 
politics isn't talked about) although "the 
greatest questions of all ... dominate the 
walker's thoughts''. What are those great ques- 
tions? Well, these are times when "the purpose 
and value of life are weighed , when success and 
failure are measured", etc. And what are the 
walker's thoughts about those great questions? 
“Life-filled, confident and serene". Pages of 
such stuff are varied by the practical reaction of 
Plain Man Levin in art galleries. If you stand in 
silence before Vermeer's "The Servant Pour- 
ing Milk" (more often called "The Milk- 
maid" ) , he says, “I swear that you can hear the 
milk trickling into the bowl." He adds that he 
would like to be able to talk to the kitchen maid 
in the picture. Whimsical Bernard! 

With all this go many minor inaccuracies. 
Levin suggests that perhaps nothing by Carlyle 
is in print, when it would have taken only five 
minutes to discover that the complete works 
are available, the more famous books in a 
choice of editions. Even in relntion to food he 
is not always reliable. A visit to a good grocer 
would have assured him that Tate and Lyle’s 
Golden Syrup still exists, and the Transylva- 
nian; Mixed Gflli oC ?hls Soho youth whs not 
served in Maurer's as he says, but in Greek 
Street’s nearby Budapest. Again, a moment’s 
reflection would have reminded him that the 
dish is Hungarian, and that Maurer's was a 


control over what ; goes into their papeis, 
adding: *!Ori local and regional newspapers 
again the editor’s autonomy has even stricter 
limits." Working journalists, especially those 
who serve under such editors as David English, 
will be surprised to hear this. They will also 
raise eyebrows at TunstaU's assertion that, in 
the 1960s and 70s, the authority of the editor of 
The Times “was largely confined to the opinion 
and non-news pages and he was not responsi- 
ble for making the most senior editorial 
appointments!'. Tun stall goes on to say that 
during most of its history, the “public relations 
aspect of editorship” had meant that editors of 
The Times "are partly chosen on dramatic cast- 
ing principles — as looking and sounding the 
part”. So that's why Rupert Murdoch picked 
Harry Evans I When Tunstall comes to the 
Guardian, perhaps the most interesting paper 
in Britain today, he fails to discuss why it is the 
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German restaurant. 

Enthusiasms, enlarged from some radio 
talks, is the worst of Bernard Levin: hut it 
contains some of the qualities that have made 
him an immensely successful journalist, a 
blend of G. K. Chesterton and the Daily Mir- 
ror's Cassandra, plus a sprinkling of H. L. 
Mencken. Front Chesterton coinc the purple 
passages and the yo-ho-hoing of the rolling 
English drunkard who made the rolling En- 
glish road, from Cassandra the raised horta- 
tory finger and the trumpeting about major 
and minor social evils, from Mencken an occa- 
sional burst of invective. The verve, fluency 
and humour are Levin’s own. As Speaking Up 
shows, the fluency is extraordinary. Hu tells us 
that at one time he was writing three articles a 
week for The Times , plus a theatre column that 
involved seeing four plays a week for the Sun- 
day Times. When both papers were out of ac- 
tion for a year he swore off journalism, but not 
for long. The addict hns been unable to keep 
away from print. 

The several journalistic Levins vary greatly 
in merit. The best are domestic political Levin, 
comic Levin, and discoverer of minor social 
abuses Levin. The piece on Benn already men- 
tioned is both funny and a sharp comment on 
that politician's invariable vagueness. It is as 
good as the Parliamentary pieces written by 
Levin as “Taper" of the Spectator near the 
beginning of his career. A review of a book 
about the Daily Mirrors Jane, the account of 
another on the USSR Supreme Soviet, a news- 
paper story about the refusal of musicians in 
Newark to play at an Inland Revenue parly, 
are all lightly, effectively comic. Some of the 
political pieces, like that arguing against parti- 
cipation in the Soviet Olympic Games, are 
finely forceful: On the other hand an article 
about Blunt shows an ignorance of Ideas and 
beliefs in the 1930s that makes sensible com- 
ment impossible. The theatre reviews re- 
printed reinforce the feeling that Levin was 
wise to abandon the bright lights of Shaftes- 
bury Avepue. Elsewhere good sense and 
fooUslmfess often ruh side- by ride, along with 
the usual pabulum of unforced errors. Levin 
believes, for instance, that Trollope “clocked 
up an absolutely unvarying 1,000 words an 
hour - and no messing, for it was not only 1 ,000 


independent existence today if Thomsons had 
been prevented from selling it, along with the 
Sunday Times, to Murdoch. 

Tunstall Is weak on Fleet Street finance 
mainly because he never really discusses the 
problems of labour monopolies. A reader 
looking for guidance about the recent stoppage 
in Fleet Street will remain in the dark, for he 
has nothing to say about the NGA. We are not 
told that a number of its members working on 
■national papers now earn up to £50,000 a year, 
more than senior editorial and management 
executives, more even (in one case) than the 
editor himself. Tunstall professes to be con- 
cerned at the quality and control of newspapers 
and television, but his unwillingness to criticize 
unions (“if television is overstaffed” is his naive 
or disingenuous way of putting it) makes his 
treatment of these aspects inadequate, Over- 
manning and excessively high wages kill news- 
papers ..or* prevent- -their improvement, and 
union opposition has successfully blocked the 
iflfroduction df new ; technology (about which 
Tuhstali has little to say): both in Fleet Street 
and in television. Because of the demands of - 
monopoly, closed-shop unions, national news- 
papers now maintaio vety few foreign corres- 
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an 1,111 ”„ reEul " r tw hundred uniM.u 
uadi quarter. 

Tlie mistakes arc irritating rather (Hml. 
Portant. but they point up the chief 
of Levin s journalism, the fact that fb r 2 ! 
yours now he hns lived in the land of 
Trollope said only that lie wrote 250 ioitul 
page and counted the words, but 250 eS 
qunrter-lumr makes much more extirtM 
mg. Everything for Levin must be the 2 1 
amazing, extraordinary, subtle and skilful^ 
thc mosl feeble, flatulent and foolish of it. 1 
kind. Sometimes, remarkably, the thing m« 
be both at once, as when Levin, watching^ 
Caretaker, “sat in amazement at the predial 
ily of the author’s talent . . . masterly techd- 
cal skill . . . impeccable ear . . , his fat 
less ... his literally incomparable . . . wp 
(wail for it) “the emptiness, weightlessness**! 
triviality of his entire play". Whether or not be 
is handing out fairy gold that changes speedily 
to brickbats. Levin writes and speaks alwayse 1 
the top of his voice. He uses such wei^tty 
epithets in denouncing the iniquities of Equity 
or thc behaviour of some petty bureaucrat thal 
he has nothing stronger left in his locker rim 
faced with truly major cases of cruelty an) 
oppression, like the imprisonment of Sosiet 
dissidents in what are called with black humour 
psychiatric hospitals, or the horrors of Can- 
bodia. 

I have the impression (a cautious phrase he 
would never be likely to use) thal Bernard 
Levin was a much more effective political nd 
social journalist twenty years ago than be is 
today, that he takes less trouble with style nd 
sources than in thc past, and is far too ofta 
content to fit on bright adjectival wings inibe 
opening sentence and fly off happily to Hype- 
bole Land. But perhaps this will not last for 
ever. The introduction to Speaking Up lelbia 
of the author's pleasure when choosing pints 
for inclusion at discovering that "I am not da- 
man I was in 1970, nor any of the men I toft 
been year by year since.” He adds lhatbewO 
shed more skins year by year. Periapt, butt’ 
ever, the process con be reversed isf a 
Time Machine set in motion, so that his work 
will reveal the glowing ardent features (A a 
Taper. Such a reversion to the pastonewoow 
greet with - why not say it? - enthusiasm. 


He does not comment at all on the emergent* 
of wiinl enn be termed Public Sector^ Culture 
during thc past twenty years, in which 
sion is playing so critical a part. Part® - 
problem is that in a book of 300 
trying to cover all aspects of the media, lD ac0, 
ing films, rndio and recorded music. , 
Moreover, valuable space is cwsum 
twenty-six tobies, eighteen figures an 
maps. Tunstall may think these dewcess i 
book scientific precision and academic 
ity, but under close scrutiny wty . 
nmount to much. The whole of page 1,, 
up with a schedule of Tony 


gave you read the one about 
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be en . severely, reduced. LeboSr- monopolies 
a!so pose a%eat to editorial freedom, which 

! ■ allegations of ligHt-wina bfas levelled hurt* when: the NUJ tried to control 

- .i 4 Cetera of Sodplogy a( He apeura^ and Broadcasting Freedom” to use the threat 

'sastsaseassBV** 
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; > a peculiar W loS^Jobs.and duS *<fode«iS thoush cable televisioq-is mentioned 

myth”* trfguing thfotoh; ' ' ; « ^ 1 — * thwe ^ of its poten- , 


Activities in 1977. This appearedinthcC^ 
dian five years ago and really t ®? 8 * 15 ^ 
all about the media, or anything e ■ 
Benn’s unusual character. Three * . , evis joa ,• J 
of tables are. devoted to the P ublI( l* : j 

preferences - but as long agp as 1 

of, the twenty-five large'ri audlen^^ 
takes up most of page 117, date _ 
and a lot has changed sipce then. 
as those dealing with local radio.® Tnn l8 u & 
newspapers in the regions, 
compiled himself, were s pf r 5 e ,l Lm- \ 
ing. Nor was a table entitled - J 

Involved in British 

the best part of pages 244-5- ^ . j 

regions is interesting; but far 
much use, and his other map, usflJ ie.iflj 
provision in the Midlands,. ^ nrio 
almost moaningleds, ^^'ijLays 
figures about the nitional.S^ g . . 

Mail on Sunday and so . 

Students.tyill doubtlessfind JS|{ \ 
and useful to them in tlap 


ana uscxui . 

often sensible and shrewd, anp 9^,^; 
interesting. But the claim 0“ forn , a tiwi •#; 
book presents more basi 9 iliffe 

more original opinions more ^ 

almost ^ previous stud ^^^ 
media", if true, is a devastating 
this branch, pfjUteratqr^f 


A ndrew Hislop 

f to roast a book, 

Korbrutally attack it; 
f a> lay [[ gently on our lap 
* And dusi its little jacket. 

Christopher Logue believes in pre-emptive 
f ^es In his anthology of comic verse, Stiver 
j (214pp. Batsfbrd. £6.95. 07134 3792 

n be places this quatrain, "The Royal Critic", 
by Keith Preston on the half-title page as an 
Monition to less charitable commoner re- 
\Jewers. Thus warned, the reader turns to the 
[jtie-page proper, taking in a benign couplet on 
ferity, only to be hit by J. B. Morton’s: 

: Come hither, idiot reader, 

A„d you shall have today 
Apttnyworth of poppycock 
Toptss the time away. 

i Hiring parted with 695 pennies to get thither, 
«idirt n purchasers might expect more respect- 
ful treatment. Logue, however, has certainly 
not spared them the poppycock (though he 
does Intentionally leave out “often anthoio- 
psed” pieces). Barely a fly-leaf is jeft un- 
vested by verse/jaunty lines and thumping 
: tyres crop up like cockroaches in every nook 
; aid cranny -even on the copyright page and at 
the end of the index. In more conventional 
places Logue gives one or two gems, some 
pleasing absurdities and a healthy dollop of 
tardiness. What raises the collection to comic, 

- m poetic heights, is the accompanying car- 
. toons by the poignantly eccentric Glashan. A 
1 faring of his at the end of the book shows a 
' bearded Trevor Nunn look-alike talking to a 
. nan with a completely blank, impassive face. 

The caption reads “The Played out Humour- 
s' (sic). 

< The lot of the humorist, U or non-U, can 
iodeed.be a sorry one; , no more so than at 
. Christmas when the dutifully produced stock- 
Eg filler is given only a casual passing refer- 
twin a review of fifty-odd rival efforts by a 
: wfofiic critic short of seasonal cheer. No won- 
fa that the distinguished humorist .originally 
[ a&dbythe TLS to assess this present crop 
1 fled, muttering something about , 

. Mtingfogo to Australia, without even having 
j take in Donald Carroll’s witty but use- 
W offering, 77re Best Excuse and How to Make 
J llTOpp. Methuen. £ 6 . 95 . 0 413 50480 8 ): 

™ty «cuse that gets you out of work but also 
^ you out of work cannot", warns Carroll 
^®jnnted an unqualified success." Had he 
longer, ' the distinguished humorist 
fov® noticed - perhaps it was because 
fcjotfced that ha did not stay longer - that this 
: JjJ* hatch ominously includes several books 
■ r* dkpanse with the individual humorist 
•together. . 

pith's The Book of Nasty Legends 
2* Routledge. £3.95. 0 7102 0140 0) cuts 
the comic whiter and taps culture at source; 

> ss a appropriate for a folklorist’s colleo- 
Otsuch travelling tales, source includes not 
Pura.and clubs but other folklorists’ collec- 
i^-. byh travelling tales whose sources' 

6 iwt pubs and clubs. His legends are 
7^°la chestnuts, told as gospel truth, about 
^d bEafrieod whose dog was put to dry 
hU* rmC ? Wave ;*' . who tied his dead granny 
ftw ‘ • who Picked up the super- 

^t-^^.oftholubriwiit . . . who thoiighf • 
Km 25 , e - car his wife’s lover that he had 
. , ■ : . •. . 

u .^ Jf* ' Smith’s legends cannot be 
^^^uklhg Hitchhiker by iap 
XVf2£2r ^PP.'PfcidOr. £1.95. 0330 269 50' 
lEg&m- American edition was re*. 

August 13, i982) the two 
ric Brunvaqd embeds his 

WodiS^ 0 f 6 ^ a, y 4 s' 3 mith, . after a short 
^ the legends (embel-i 
ttjeudd note) as ■ 
a collection of funny * 
. ^^i 7 6 fo W°ri 8 t forfercomto anthologist. ; 
ri^^^ddusqfhqrfiorists t<> Austratiai 
pfematufe. What makes 
^ ^RP e iling p is thht they grere- 
^ often believed to . 
'■ their presence in' 

■C e ^®pl in cases of 
and so will ' 


must be judged in the same terms as invented 
comic stories - they are not written with the 
pacing and punch-lines to produce the best 
comic effect. 

One of Smith s legends with little comic 
potential is “the one concerning the woman 
who one day, while spring cleaning, inadver- 
tently vacuumed up the family’s pet"; which 
would be of limited interest, even if true. A 
casual flip through the British Medical Journal 
of July 5, 1980, for example, will provide one 
with true stories and legends about vacuum 
cleaners and men who suffered grievous bodily 
harm through too physical an emotional 
attachment to their machines, which are much 
funnier because the comic potential of the 
men’s invented legends is bolstered by the fact 
of their attachment: “A 60-year-old roan said 
he was changing the plug of his Hoover Dust- 
ette vacuum cleaner in the nude while his wife 
was out shopping, it ‘turned itself on’ and 
caught his . . 

Indeed, as Christopher Logue's column in 
Private Eye demonstrates, "true stories’’ on 
their own can be funnier than comic legends. 
And many humorous books depend on “truth" 
rather than invention as a comic bolster. In 
particular, following Stephen Pile's success, 
books of true failures - in every sphere from 
golf to opera - are very popular. Now we have 
Richard Gordon's Great Medical Disasters 
(152pp. Hutchinson. £5.95. 0 09 152230 7): 
during an amputation an enthusiastic 
nineteenth-century surgeon cut off his assis- 
tant's fingers (both patient and assistant died of 
gangrene) and slashed a spectator who died of 
fright; and Stephen Tumim’s Great Legal Dis- 
asters (120pp. Arthur Barker. £4.95. 0 213 
16874 X) which reveals that the sixteenth-cen- 
tury cook who poisoned the Bishop of Roches- 
ter was executed by boiling (though whether 
this was a legal success or failure is unclear). 
There is even with Andrew Mound’s Heroic 
Hoaxes (160pp. Macdonald. £5.95. 0 356 
09734 X) a book or true stories of falsehood. 

I 

There is also a variety of tpie story which 
emphasizes rather than conceals its origins in 
other printed sources: true stories of (true) 
stories. The latest simple and successful exam- 
ple of this genre, R.I.P. by Paul Harris (64pp. 
Harrap. £4.95. 0 245539 61 6 ), takes the scis- 
sors and paste to the obituary pages: “He had a 
penchant for playing his fossUs close to his 
chest, so as to discomfit colleagues with be- 
lated disclosures”. 


True stories are funniest when previously 
unknown. But when a humorist does invent 
legends which play with true facts prior know- 
ledge is essential. Michael Green even pro- 
vides a key which explains the necessary facts 
and literary sources to understand his new 
volume of "undiscovered letters" of the 
famous, Don’t Swing from the Balcony, 
Romeo (102pp. Seeker and Warburg. £4.95. 0 
436 18794 9 ), that rewrites history and historic- 
al writing: “Dear Helen, I think it was rather 
unwise of you to launch 1,000 ships simul- 
taneously yesterday. The harbour is complete- 

ly blocked . . . . The harbourmaster asked me 

to tell you not to show your face around there 
again. . Love Menelaus;” . t .. V^! 1 . 

When humorists use contemporary 5 ralfiSr 
“dead" history, however, a curious symbiosis , 
sometimes develops between the fact and the ■ 
fiction. John Wells’s and Richard Ingrams s 
great comic legend, the Denis Thatcher of the ■. 
“Dear Bill” letters (another collettiott of 
which , My Round/, i20pp, Andrfi.peutsch. 
£2.50. 0 233 9760?. 8 ), . has appeared, would 
have palled much earlier if penis bim»lf dfd 
not continue to , bumble out of Number 10 to - ■ 

meet there fantasy half way.. A»rt Barr and . 

Peter .York with TAe ~ 

Diary (129pP- Bbufy Press. £4.95. 0 W 
9 ) continue to cash In on this- discovery that 
. you can at the same time send.up and Pfomofe 
a social group so that bo(h itesneered-at mem- - 
be<B and its. sneering critics will.buy and be. ‘ 
Influenced byyour books. 

Humorists who tire of .pia^ng their worlt off , -> 
against: , people or facts cdn|l^ • 


liant conceits. Or, if things get really desper- 
ate, the humorist can just juggle with his ex- ] 
planation of his juggling with the work of 
others. Miles Kington claims in his introduc- 
tion to the paperback edition of his selection 
and translation of thc incomparable Alphonse 
Allais’ A Wolf in Frog's Clothing (159pp. 
Methuen. £3.50. 0 413 52680 1) that the pur- 
pose of its publication was “to give me the 
chance to rewrite my introduction to the hard- 
back" - which he does. 

If you are as clever as Keith Waterhouse, 
however, you can try and match the “author- 
ity" of one of the great English comic legends, 

Tiie Diary of a Nobodv. Mrs Pooter's Diary 
(208pp. Michael Joseph! £7.95.0 7181 2339 5). 
not surprisingly, cannot achieve the full l£se- 
suburban-majesfe of the original but it is a 
brilliant attempt. The book is, of course, best 
read with the original at hand. At first you treat 
the Grossmiths* text as the authoritative 
“truth” and Waterhouse’s as playful fantasy, 
but soon Mrs Pooter's version of events gains 
authority. 

Those who cannot play around with the au- 
thority of a comic masterpiece can always have 
fun with the “text" about which we are all to 
some extent an - authority - the English lan- 
guage. Douglas Adams and John Lloyd show 
much wit in The Meaning of Liff{ 191pp. PanJ 
Faber and Faber. £1 .95. 0 330 2812 1 6) by using 
the names of towns to refer to objects, ideas 
and experiences which previously could not be 
summed up in a single word. To “ripon" Is “to 
include all the best jokes from the book in the 
review to make it look as if look as if the critic 
thought of them himself'. And to include the 
above is to ripon a ripon because, not unnatur- 
ally, a critic has already made a joke about 
quoting the definition of “ripon" in his review. 
But then, Adams and Lloyd weren't the first to 
play this particular linguistic game. 

Philip Howard is always game for a linguistic 
laugh: his intention in A Word in Your Ear 
( 126pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.50. 0 241 
11098 X), however, is not merely to amuse but 
to educate, for be is someone who Is concerned 
with the way language should impose its au- 
thority oh us; His halcyon (sic) days' as a pre- 
scriptivist who tried to make us fed pretty 
fraught (sic) about our misuse of “hopefully” 
are over, he tells us; he is “the mildest Of edi- 
tors taking up the red biro with distaste”; but 
he does put us right in the book about, among 
other things, "halcyon", “fraught" arid of 
course using “(sic)” after a word to abuse other 
people’s misuse of words. 

Many examples of the sublime “misuse” of 
some chosen words can be found in that source 
of wit and comic creation, Frank Muir’s and 
Denis Norden's The Complete arid Utter "My 
Wordr Collection (397pp. Methuen. £6.50. 0 
413 52400 0). These pieces are taken from 
their celebrated radio game in which Norden 
and Mujr are given an "authorative" line of 
text to play with such as Thoreau’s “The mass 
of men lead lives of quiet desperation”. They 
then have to invent ait ory Whose punchline isa 
similar sounding “perversion’? of the original 
line. Thus Nordep ends a tale about marriage 
and snoring with “As was once observed - 
more |n Tboreau thah in anger " The massive 

. mpri need wives Qrqqiet , ros^ribn r ' , ''Th^e : 

tha rt 

much avanl-gRrtfe .or nouveau roman Uterature 
. - that fphnalized linguistic games can be com- 
' biiied With jaspired imaginative inveritipn. 

Mary Dunn’s hilarious Lady Addle Remem- 
bers (117pp; Robin' Clark. £4,95. 0 86072 070 


5 ), which reappears this year, is a- welcome 
return. H«t published in 193d, It is noth clas- 
sic in 77i« Blary of a Nobody mould] ndr is it 
blessed wife the Jiterajry greatness of Wode- 
house. But its anarchic satire on the prerwar 
aristocracy is dOmpelHngly comic. I strongly 
recommend readers to share Lady Addlp’s ret ; 
collections of such events as meeting hep hus- ; 
band whensir^ded.afierabicyclepnn^tMre, 
"alone and unprotected at least a mile and a 
half from home with a 6 possible meatis of re- 
gaining ijs precincts ; i quickly dre iW jny 
inaehjnfe on to die grad to sOyeJhfe tyre, from , 

, forthel- frictjonj My husband has : since told me ; 
that it vyas my iAstmctiw thought for my bicy- 

: de before myself foat firet drew him to' me.° 

: Though ’the -wbrid it ttiocks h'as gone, t he - f . 

QUfeide^mic Support.:. . . . : 


Richard Boston 

JONATHON GREEN 

Newspcak: A Dictionary of Jargon: 

263pp. Routledge andKegan Paul. £9.95. 

0710096852 

MARTIN H. MANSER 

A Dictionary of Contemporary Idioms: 

219pp. Pan. Paperback, £1.95. 

0330269097 

Years ago I read somewhere about the death of 
an aged clown. His last words were “Now it's 
time for the cat scene”. While finding the 
words mysteriously impressive. I wasn't sure 
what they meant. Did the old chap imagine the 
Grim Reaper as a pantomime cat he was about 
to meet, or did he think of death as a trans- 
formation in which he would cast off his motley 
in exchange for a Puss-in-Boots cat suit? The 
explanation turns out to be better. From New- 
speak I learn that cat scene (thealre/UK) is in a 
pantomime “the last but one scene in which the 
cavem/prison transforms into a fairy grotto or 
woodland dell". 

This shows yet again that you can get some- 
thing from even the worst of books, and New- 
% peak really is very poor. It gets off to a bad 
start with the title. Having quoted Orwell, who 
invented the term, Jonathon Green promptly 
dissociates himself from him: “The new news- 
peak is of a very different tone from its fictional 
predecessor.” NewSpeak is a means of thought 
control. It is not jargon, which Green describes 
as "thc slangs and specific vocabularies of a 
number of trades, professions, occupations 
and interests.” Here a clear distinction needs 
to be made between the special vocabulary and 
usages that members of a group employ when 
speaking to one another, and the use of such 
language in order to prevent outsiders from 
understanding. Much legal and medical lan- 
guage, for example, can be used in both ways. 

At the same time there exist technical terms 
and words, for which \here iSj.no everyday 
equivalent. When a printer refers to the liJSte- ■ 
rial used for making moulds'll! stereotyping as 
flong he is not (iri spite of the rather comic 
sound of the word) using slang or jargon: the 
stuff simply is florig. Flong is not Newspeak 
and it is not jargon, but like all sorts' of other 
technical terms it finds its way into Green's 
' dictionary where slang, jargon, technical lan- 
guage and professional euphemisms are jum- 
bled together without distinction. 

This in itself is no reason why the result 
should not be a light-weight but mildly enter- 
taining book to dip into. What makes it irritat- 
• ing Is its inaccuracy and illiteracy, Uncoded 
messages are not, as Green says, sent en ptein 
but en clair, in the 1950s Bratby, Greaves, 
Smith and Middleditch comprised a school of 
painters that was called not kitchen Junk but 
kitchen sink. 

The definitions are clumsy. Presumably 
Green does not think that dice have more odd 
numbers than even ones, but the description of 
the gambling term the hard way is open to that 
interpretation. His syntax is terrible: eg, a 
singular subject governing a verb in the plural . 
And when Green means eg, he writes ie. i defy ■ 
anyone to parse the entry under chnsttnas tree \ 
effect which reads: ‘’the theory, in astronomy, 
that fathei than some quasars actually moving, 
the ‘blinks’ that some scientists feel prove that . 
movements are actually caused by an Internal 
mechanism that causes them to [flash, ‘on and 
! .off . 


. Marlin H, .Manser’s A DictiopOry of Con- 
temporary Idfotns Is a ihodesl'and rather agree- 
able little book, aimed mostly at speakers of 
English as a foreign language. It is delightful to 
think of. them .arriving ori our shores and con- 
:veylrtg there fc'cHngS after referring to'the sec- 
tion headed “Excitement”. It will be easy; to' 

[ spot students of Mr Manser's book because 
they will be oxclaiiriing By Jiminyl By jingofBy 
Jove! Far. out! Gee. whiz/ Good egg/ rind even 
Top hold On page 2 they will have read that 
"Little Jimmyfs (Johnny’s, eLc) had an acci- 
dent” is a euphemiptie Way of saying that" Jim- 
my (oraiiotnCr baby's name) has passed water 
onto the floori’’ On the same page/under 
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The way they ate then 


Jane Grigson 

BARBARA KETCHAM WHEATON 
Savouring the Post: The French Kitchen and 
Table from 1300 to 1789 
341pp. Chatto and Windus. £15. 

07011 3920 X 

Is it possible to write usefully of the food of the 
past? To catch its savour? To the first question . 
the answer must be yes, ns this lively book 
proves. 

Barbara Wheaton has been studying her 
subject for twenty years - medieval feasts, the 
rise of haute cuisine and the cuisine 
bourgeoise, She learned cookery in Paris 
(there is a short recipe section), read cookery 
in the libraries of Harvard and Paris and has an 
eye for the bright image. This last quality 
makes the table part of her book particularly 
entertaining. We see Voltaire discovering that 
to cultivate one's garden needs money as well 
as effort. The sad Grimod de In Reyntere takes 
revenge on his new- rich parents for the 
webbed, deformed hands he was born with, by 
proclaiming that one of his grandfathers had 
been a mere charcuiier - at one of his black 
dinners (his death having been announced), 
wails were hung with black curtains embroi- 
dered with scenes from the charcutier’s trade , 


and friends arrived for the memorial dinner to 
find him sitting at the table and their places laid 
with ivory-handled cutlery carved in the shape 
of pigs. The more cheerful Montaigne confes- 
ses he is often so greedy that lie bites his tongue 
and fingers - hands not forks were still the 
mode - in his haste to eat. Catherine de' Medici 
and her court pick up their skirts and run for 
shelter when the skies open on their elegant 
file champtore. Ronsard is there too, going out 
to pick a wild snlad in fields I know well, by the 
little river Ccndrinc in Touraine. 

The kitchen sections give Mrs Wheaton a 
chance to display the themes that have intri- 
gued food enthusiasts and historians in recent 
years. Like Jean-Franqois Revel in Culture and 
Cuisine ( Un Festln en Paroles) , she demolishes 
the myth that Catherine de’Medici and her 
Italian chefs were responsible for the great leap 
forward that put France at the head of fine 
cookery in Europe. In fact it was not until a 
century iatcr that the craft was organized into 
its modern form. The event that signals this 
achievement was the publication by La Varen- 
ne in 1651 of Le CuisMer franqois. He opens 
with a recipe for stock - the basis of so many 
dishes that were to become classics - as profes- 
sional and general cookery-book writers have 
done ever since. Many of his light egg recipes 
we still make, and they contrast deliciously 
with the heavy remnants of medieval cookery 


Surviving a revolution 




Christopher Driver 

HANNAH GLASSE 

The Art of Cookery Mode Plain Bnd Easy 

220pp. Prospect. £22.5<V£32.50//£47.50, 

according to binding 

0907325173 

ELIZfASMITH 

\ > or AccumpUahed 

> * ^ *■ 

0946273006 

DOUGLAS CLINTON and MARY LIQUORICE 
. (Editors) 

The Court and Kitchen of Mrs Elizabeth - 
: .J: commonly called Joan Cromwell 

. . 96pp. Cambridgeshire Libraries. £2.95. 

V'- 0902436260...' 

;; ; Ever since 1945 British cooks have looked to 

■ ■'[ , geography rather than history to extend their 

• Grange and understanding of food. But now a 
| § sense of a national past In the kitchen is begin- 

;•.$ • nlng to reassert itself and technical advances in 

: y. facsimile production have made it possible to 

! : . ;■ i .bring out classic English cookery books for a 

[ specialized market In editions which are 

B > i - pleasant to' handle, at prices comparable with 

those of the latest four-colour guides to food as 
S a branch of Interior decoration. 

A good recipe survives a revolution, and 

■ social historians as well as cooks should be glad 

to b ave some of the best cookery books kept in 
. print from each century that has remade the 
. English diet arid English language. Many of the 

: . . great diarists, letter-writers arid novelists refer 

•j • - continually to meals ;and to presents of food 


look and smell of butcher’s meat in different 
stages of putrescence. Downright Johnsonian 
English and a soupgon of patriotism (“If Gent- 
lemen will have French Cooks, they must pay 
for French Tricks") added to her popularity. It 
is a pity that Mrs Glasse’s life and bibliography 
are reserved for a companion volume. She 
went bankrupt after revealing (in the fifth edi- 
tion) how to make ice cream and how to dress a 
sixty-pound turtle in the West Indian way but 
• hei mistake may have been to take on too the 
profitable but risky foie of habitmaker to the 
Princess of Wales. 

I would happily surrender my eighteenth- 
century edition of Mrs Glasse for this new one, 
but cannot say as much for the reproduction of 
the work of her predecessor and Intermittent 
source, Eliza Smith. (This is nqt just because I 
would miss the former owner’s scribble on the 
flyleaf of my own battered copy: “When you 
write in this Book before you Wright now do 
you look for this is my cookery book but the 


he had not the heart to reject completely. I lis 
increased use of vegetables indicates increased 
skill in gardening. 

Another topic Mrs Wheaton discusses is the 
way culinary taste has been divided into two 
opposing groups since at least the sixteenth 
century. Docs (he good cook make food “taste 
of itself or does he transmute ingredients into 
something new and wonderfully unrecogniz- 
able? This second style is often regarded as the 
more aristocratic, suhlctics and extravaganzas 
indicating the wealth of (he host and the high 
skill of his chef. Tartly Mrs Wlieuton observes 
that it is now the mass market that goes for 
food whose ingredients you could never guess 
from the taste (the answer is given in the small 
type on the packaging). Only (he bcttcr-nff can 
afford the money and effort required to pur- 
chase simple ingredients of top quality. 

As for my second question at (lie beginning 
of the review, I am not sure of the answer. One 
thing the past was strong in was smells. Perhaps 
appreciation of the subtlety of a fine pear or u 
fine dish was sharpened by the summer experi- 
ence of fishmonger’s shops, before cold 
cabinets and ice were generally available. I 
think Mrs Wheaton might have gone a little 
further in this respect. The past is over- 
Ashleyed and sanitized these days. More might 
have been made of Sdbastien Mercier walking 
disgustedly through eighteenth-century Paris, 

Afore ye go 

David Daiches 

PHILIP MORRICE 

The Schweppes Guide to Scotch 

416pp. Sherborne. £8.95 (paperback, £4.95). 

0906670 11 X 

There have been many books on Scotch whisky 
produced in the last two decades. Most distil- 
lers now encourage visitors’ reception centres 
and guided tourt of the distillery. A growing 
interest in single malts is reflected in the num- 
ber of published guides to malt whiskies and 
maps of the “whisky trail” now available. So it 
might be asked if yet another book on Scotch 
whisky is necessary. The answer in this case is 
in the affirmative, for we have here, in addition 
to the usual description of the making of Scotch 
whisky, of the difference between varieties of 
malt whiskies, grain whisky and blended whis- 
ky and of the growth of the whisky industry, by 


latest ,« lain AVigst- £ ““IT SW 

ables.") In the new edition, the greyish parL J® ^ structure of the whisky Industry with 
has darkened the romtmiiu * b e complex interrelationships of distillers, 


has darkened the comically amateur kitchen m 'u i . * . ,, • 

engraving at the front; besides, if you ore Wooers, broken, exporters, and all the var- 

spending good money on full leather binding JOUS ® ubs ! diari “> ho, ^ n 8 com PRnlcs and other 
: why choose for reproduction an indifferen? thal ” ak 5 the 5*? P at ,f n of 

copy of a posthumous edition of 1758 without dist / ibullo f n so 

even noticing, for instance, the dissonance be- e ^ traordina rily complicated, It is a far cry from 
tween Bliza-Md her later' to.hl, web of interna- 

plement to this 16th edition suggests recipes for ■ tional ***** " tor wtb > foT 
stuffing a roast turkey or fillet of veal with exai ? ple, the Canad,an firm of Seagrams now 
pjckled herrings, the sort of dish reprove'd by DtotWeries Ltd ' and the 

^.herownprefaretothe.^edition: 

seme hTS , heir d '™ mal " u ' d *«“> *»■ 

roasted Leg of Mutton with pickled Herrihg, and the ....... .. 

bke, are only (te Sallies of a capricious Appetite, and Fhdl P Mornce ls excellent on the economic 

debauching rather than itppraving the Ar( Uaeif. problems of Scotch whisky, on problems of 

on^statiatipp pf prbducHon. exports 

health (tores inMwi th ° se existing books on whisky that concen- 

trete ohOte^titlue of distUling end the dis- 
! V. 1 hqguishlng flavours Of different malts soqnd 
roniailtic and 6Ven naSYe, Mot that Morrice 
the] joys of gustatory, discrimination, 


m 




J'-'j * L ! V ■ -r: UVCI UIC IIC- 

jM ad ^ c ?‘. n,te W^esvPIstUle^ bleeders, brokers, eypottera 

or and merchants arecovered.ahdvri tie andspirit 

bowers tyhiclj have 
:■ afe alsd*mentibn&j 4 ”; Com- 

,Br^ Usted in alpfiabetical drdef and in 
>f Recking is. 


his description of the shambles, for 1 ^ 
with the foul-mouthed butchers’ 
frightened animals, the blood thatstSv! 
shlH s - 0r hls paragraphs on Les Halles Q S 
pigeon market, or the ancient rights’^ i 
sabers m-d-eir the embalming ard ^ | 
kings. The general diet of the regioS 
wuhm the hook’s plan (for this yon 
to Eugeii Weber s Peasants into Frenehm I 
l he savour of that particular topicis raisov l 
question of whut goes into cassoulet m« e , 
case of bawling nt the children, “Hungry? Ea 
your hand. And keep the other for tomorrw- 
Mrs Wheaton hopes her book will stimuli 
more research and enthusiasm. I am sure a 
will. Reading her sections on gardenings 
markets, I conclude that food scholars needb 
pay more attention to gardening history, b 
one of her quotations, Le Roy Ladurie dates 
the arrival of the artichoke in France (Aw- 
non) from Italy as 1532. In fact John Hanq 
who has done much work from nurserymeh'i 
lists (perhaps a better guide to what the 
prosperous bourgeois and gentleman reaDyste 
than cookery books) observes that il mi 
painted by Jean Bourdichon in thetfwn^ 
Anne of Brittany of 1501-07 and had alrudj 
appeared on an English list of cl500. Omiuj 
take a mild pleasure, I think, in the refleetkn 
that so great a historian can be unsound -intbc 
matter of artichokes, at least. 


discover the relationship between- for ma- 
ple - Glemnorangie, Macdonald and Mu, 
James Martin and Co, Charles Muirhead ml 
Sons and Macdonald Martin Distillers, or Ik- 
tween Hill Thomson, Glenlivet, Glen Otut, 
Longmorn and Seagrams, needs a fair amoul 
of research among the alphabetical entikt 
while, as the author himself tell ns, "to Bad«J 
about a particular distillery, It ia necessary to 
check against the list of distillers in assoasfeo 
with the mops at the front and backoff 
book.” But the information is alltta^wfl 
though, as the author emphasizes, the pj^ c 
is constantly changing and the book u ®st 
therefore be taken as a snap-shot of the atua- 
tion as captured at the time this 
press”. . y'_ .^ 

Not long ago the Japanese were buying 
the Glenlivet Distillers and owned 11 
Then Seagrams took over and thi e J sp*”j 
were foiled. But the Japanese still pl*y»®J 
role, and the export from Scottow ” . 
whisky to be blended in Japan with 
liquor is n matter that arouses hoi 1 leinp*®. 
Scotland. Morrice discusses 
ten judiciously. He sees all sides of 
tions. His book is notpolemlctil»“*J* ^ 
on Scotch whisky have been, most w 
pioneer book by Neil Gunn publi^ “ ^ 
ago as 1935 as a formidable shot 
to save the single malts fro™ w. ^ 
Gunn would have deplored tte P l , r 
rice paints: he would have profcrrc - 
vidual family-owned distilleries to 
tainted with international iovesttne - ^ 

I have only one real complaui 
book, and it is directed not at the a ^ 
the publisher’s publicity, In to® . 
formation about the book the p ^ 
that it is “unusual among wj.® ^ 

whisky in not being sponsO^ ^..^ 
whisky companies". This is uatrq h{A y fro** 
unfair to the existing books » W**. 
Neil Gunn’s Whisky atidBctft^. 

Sir Epbert Bruce Lockhart, ^ d 

all, Ross Wilson -and manyjtjp 

which was sponsored by a 

This book is the Schweppes guidj t ^ 

includes a fairly lengthy P 

Malvern Water (which & 

with malt whisky) and 

So.i't is not for ihe pubUsher* 

other boq|cs on thesubjeOt tfe. s P°v s ^ • •_ 

by implication , prejudiced- - ■ 

Don's Dinner b? 

Vniiity Press, 

is a collection of ' i*i^ 

unhurried m<?hls ? se ^ c ^' 

unaffected and there is wasp ® . i 
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Art „ wrote at iength of his belief that “the true 

Marjorie Phillips. Duncan Phillips and his source of national greatness is large families of 

Collection. 345pp. W. W. Norton. $18.95. 0 healthy children", but of the twelve children 
393 30041 2. □ Duncan Phillips and his Codec- one died young of pneumonia; another was 

tion, by his wife Marjorie, is a memoir and killed in the First World War; three committed 

informal biography filtered through the story suicide. Two of the sons made brief childless 

of the Collection itself. There are many anec- marriages, the eight daughters remained un- 
ites about the purchase of pictures - Duncan married. The fascination of this family saga 

chose the paintings he bought, frequently visit- and the double historical perspective of look- 
ing artists in their studios - about trips to Paris ing at the work of the 1950s and early 1960s, 

(the collection is particularly strong on French when Dame Ivy’s novels were written, in the 

and American painting), meetings and corres- light of an early twentieth-century upbringing 

pondence with artists. The Collection was almost takes over from a consideration of the 


assembled over many years (it is still open), not 
(or purposes of investment, but for the love of 
painting and for the benefit of the public and 
artista-when it first opened in 1921, the gallery 
nas unique in its concentration on and support 
of living artists. An early coup was the acquisi- 
tion In 1923 of Renoir’s “Ddjeuner des Cano- 
ders" for 125,000 dollars, and a blank cheque 
(romDuveen could not wrest the picture away 
from the Collection. Originally published in 
1970, this revised edition is illustrated in black 
and white, arid contains twenty-five colour 
plates; an appendix lists the principal acquisi- 
tions 1916-1972. 

A. P. 

Biography and memoirs 

Anihony Powell. To Keep the Ball Rolling. 
456pp. Penguin. £3.95. 0 14 006667 5. □ This 
bool brings together, in revised and abridged 
form, the four volumes of Anthony Powell's 
memoirs published separately as Infants of the 
Spring, 1976 (reviewed in the TLS of October 8 
1976); Messengers of Day , 1978 (reviewed 
• April 28 1978); Faces In My Time, 1980 (re- 
viewed March 28 1980); and The Strangers All 
ere Gone, 1982 (reviewed June 4 1982). From 
Harold Acton to Ralph-<ia.^Costa Zuiueta, 

. Anthony Powell has known evcrfdttei-ai pub- 


novelist, but Spurting distinguishes very nim- 
bly between the twenty-five novels. 

L. D. 

Kay Dick. Ivy and Stevie: Conversations and 
Reflections by Ivy Compton- Burnett and Stevie 
Smith. 86pp. Allison and Busby. £1.95. 085031 
483 6. □ First published in 1971 by Duckworth 
and reviewed in the TLS of October 22 that 
year. The reviewer wrote “Stevie Smith is, as 
one might expect, shamelessly chatty, Ivy 
Compton-Bumett, equally as one might ex- 
pect, precise, sometimes politely evasive, nev- 
er wasting a word”. 

History 

John Erickson. The Road to Stalingrad. 
594pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £10. 0 297 
78350 5. □ Originally published in 1975, this is 
the first volume of John Erickson's two- 
volume history of the war on the Russian front, 
Stalin's War with Germany ; the second 
volume, The Road to Berlin, has just been 
published in hardback. Based on a vast range 
of Soviet and other sources, The Road to Sta- 
lingrad has been acknowledged as one of the 
most outstanding contributions to the history 
of the Second World War. In his review of the 
book in the TLS of May 7, 1976, Amnon Sella 
praised the “masterly skill" with which Profes- 


bher, scriptwriter, soldier, literary, editor (on- _ser Erickson tells “the story of Hitler’s road to 


it TLS and Punch) , cultural “ambassador” to 
hpwuhe.US, India; as qian-of-letters-about- 
london and family man in Somerset; above all 

• ^foher’s Welsh family, which has, he tells 
u*, *been documented from early years”, not- 

- ^standing) as an English novelist and critic 
putting his craft, he has achieved the qiiintes- 
*ntially English tone of tact, reticence, de- 
, Wuncnt, irony and good sense whilo con- 
■JjjjN the impression of having entered very 
into hls various worlds and activities. Re- 
jountiug a peripatetic childhood in a military 
F%i Eton, 1920s Oxford and so on, the 
pive moves easily, even loosely, among 
•JjW 5 ’ plaice* and people at the prompting both 
r^Jjahig years and the “inner” time of per- 
-Vjflal recall; digression within a firm chrpnolo- 
5n> lbe mode ' ni J d barely, an aspect 

• ?^? W8 ^®' v ‘ d C't , a n glng literary and social life 
:VWad|ng his wide reading) does not receive 

• paging- sometimes idiosyncratic, often 
. JJJJhHble illumination. Creating not a rival 

joe fiction but a parallel world, ns it were, for 
mu w teaye at will, this is a fascinating 
^Wpgraphy by a writer applied to whom the 
distinguished” does not, for once, have 
•follow ring. ' 

• : : ax 

Ivy When Young: the Early 
' Sf v V p°Mptqn-Burnett 1884-1919. 419pp. ■ 
, : '?TOi4 and Busby/£3.95.cf 85031. 504 ID “I 
1 MW fry. Cojnpton-Burqett, 
h^oks, any more than 
the actual creatures of 


Hades {(cross the limitless plains of the Russias 
and of the Red Army’s frenzied exertions to 
contain the German onslaught”, and also the • 
“insight and prodigious labour involved in the 
Interweaving of technical detail with the minu- 
tiae of human suffering, which together have 
produced this great epic of agony and heroism 
... the tension created In most of the chapters 
is breathtaking." 

K. M. 

Ian Gibson. The Assassination of Federico 
Garcia Lorca. 272pp. Penguin. £2.95. 0 14 
, 006473 7. O Lorca was shot in an olive grove 
about six miles from his native Granada at 
dawn on August 20, 1936, a month after the 
city had been taken over by the Nationalists. 
His conviction on that particular paseo were 
two bullfighters and a one-legged schoolmas- 
ter. The broad outlines of his death have been 
known for thirty-five years, but Ian Gibson’s 
book, first published in Spanish in 1971 (arid 
reviewed in the TLS of March 10, 1972) dispel- 
led Incontrovertibiy the obfuscations qf the 
regime’s apologists (shot by the “reds” after . 
being converted to Falanglsm, shot as the re- 
sult of a homosexual feud etc). After Franco’s 
death Gibson was able to produce an exten- 
sively revised version (W. H. Allen, 1979). The 
new evidence, notably from the Rosales , family, / 
Who though predominantly Falangist,.: gave;;., 
shelter to Lorca in his last week, largely cor- 
roborates the 1971 version. The earlier tide 
(“death” rather than : “assassination”) .is . 
perhaps better since Gibson makes jt clear that ■. . 
this was not a random assassination but an 


■ 106 aciuai creatures u* t j,j s was no t a random assaaanmuuu uul 

ft^r the; first volume of Hflary officially approved execution, initiated by 
J ZpJSyiP grapby.Afirat published in 1974 members of the Catholic Action Popular, 

■'/W.lBVlStllpil in' -TT P »Jf L / V1 ilmt . ' .. ' J-JI ...unirtr'nnlt nrhh. 


appeal* w (wipo De Llano, meviiaaiy, 

• lotUrn?^ 3foVQ tbat sta tement ih.its meticu- : more a bout the Nationalist tetrdr in Granada 

ub to the ,end than about Lores himself, butOibson’s quest 
When She, was thirty- . for ^ truth is none the less gripping for ..that. 

of - ■ J.F.T.R. 

T ioH: rnridaih 


^ Awls, As. literary analysis 
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/PJ‘ a ®i|loi4er; . and author of 

V k'fe : as ■ rich; and ' 
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Literature tod criticism . 

Geokon Orwell. 7je Penguin OjrtgJ, 
Longer Non-Flctlbn of G^QrwdL 488pp, 

Penguin. £ 3 . 95 . 01400 9til42 v f3;tiu ttiel93Q 

few boots by Old Etonisns opened .with re- 
mark like “iheflfst spuhd.ln ttelMndnJ 
. the clumping of the milhgirls cldfc ». n 
!^oW miny tlmei hav^l ^ ■ 

sqiikfif brigs bn thd ». • ^ 

: the adventurousness and the orlgmahty of. 


George Orwell, however. The works to which 
the above sentences belong - The Road to 
Wigan Pier and Down and Out in Paris and 
London - form a threesome with Homage to 
Catalonia, Orwell’s account of his experience 
as a militiaman in the Spanish Civil War, in the 
latest Penguin omnibus. The seediness, filth 
and prosaic horror of Orwell’s participation in 
the lives of the underprivileged, as well as the 
famous common sense, are no less vivid for 
being forty to fifty years old. To Homage to 
Catalonia is appended the essay "Looking 
Back on the Spanish War", written fifteen 
years after the event. 

J.C. 

Natural history 

Georoe Gaylord Simpson . Splendid Isolation. 
The Curious History of South American Mam- 
mals. 266pp. Yale University Press. 0 300 
03094 0. □ First published in 1980 (and 
reviewed by David Snow in the TLS August 1 , 
1980) Splendid Isolation is a splendid summary 
of a life’s work in the field by a Grand Old Man 
of the subject: a painstaking investigation of 
the long ancestries of, among others, the 
opossums, armadilloes, tree sloths. capybnras, 
guinea-pigs, tucu-tucus, jaguars, maned 
wolves, tapirs, peccaries, llamas, pudus and 
huemuls of South America. With the help of 
clear maps and tinie-charts and hypothetical 
drawings of extinct animals by Judy Spencer, 
Simpson traces the movements and connec- 
tions of the land mass during the Age of 
Mammals (the Cenozoic), from the island 
continent, to the possible Antarctic bridge with 
Australia, to the present link with North 
America; he documents the major palaeonto- 
logical discoveries, discusses their implica- 
tions, provides biographies of their discoverers 
and tells us, amongst more important informa- 
tion, exactly how the Propalaeohoplophormae 
got their name. 

R.O’H. 

Philosophy 

' Josiah Royce. The Spirit of Moderji Philoso- 
phy. 519pp. Dover. £8:10: 0486 24432(5. D 
These lectures in the history of philosophy 
were first published in 1892 and, unsurprising- 
ly, the Spirit whose development Royce traces 
in Part I is the Absolute. The book is 
interesting to the modem reader both for the 
insight it gives irito theories which Influenced 
this most eclectic of Absolute Idealists (whose 
own philosophy is explained briefly in Part II). 
and for its discussions and sympathetic exposi- 
tions of the central arguments of Spinoza, 
Kant. Fichte, Hegel and Schopenhauer. Re- 
futation, Royce maintains; is “pf only very 
moderate service in the study of philosophy. 
We may refute a great thinker’s accidental 
mls-judgeinents; we can seldom refute his 
deeper insights.” It is this intellectual tolerance 
that ensures that one cannot put down this 
volume “bitterly ashamed to find [oneseifj 
living in a universe whose mith could possibly 
be made so inefficacious and uninteresting”. 

M.G.M. 

Travel 

Walter Harris. Morocco That Was. 338pp. 
.Eland Books. £4.95; 0 907871 402, □ Because 
i ■ of a longei* cojotjiaJ culture contact, tfie trauma 
‘oftabderrifeatioh came tb the littoral states of 
North Africa earlier than to those of the tro- 
pics'., What Patrick Thursfield describes in a 
■ new preface to this welcome reprint of Walter 
Harris’s Morocco That Was as the kingdom’s 
“remarkable transition from a modleVal.tq a 
' modern style" does, indeed furnish the social 
. and diplomatic historian of the Maghreb with 
■i: an important reason fqi^ turning to this memoir 
of the Mofdrcari court at the turn of the ceri- ; 
tury. But (here is more to Harris's account than 
: that. Harris, Who enjoyed nearly, fifty years* 
association with The Times as its correspon- 
. deht.in Morocco (years when, to quote i the , 
obituary from columns, this African 

SultaaMe was anorm centre of European poli- 
tlcs), was himsblf often as muoli larger than life 
as the oharacters he de'sqribes in hls Moroccan 
journal apd'tjUes. This 'combination of percep- 
: tive and. reliable obsetVer and romantic ecce n- 
iric makes' Morocco Thar : Was a ckSslc bf its 
genrd'. It' is spir^rising lhat op its fjrsi 
«? 9 ppeaya)rit» hi 1921jt was immediately ! ike ued; 
- by fevjewcrs' to the A riibiftn Nights. 

, A, H. M. K-O. 
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' Corrections , : 

. The’ correctly spelled name of tho author of 
- The psalter of . Robert, de Lisle in the British 
Library (reviewed by C.'lR. bod well in the 
TL$, November 25) is Lucy Freeman Sandler. . - 

I. A. Shapiro’s address is still at the . 
Shakespeare Institute, Birmingham B15 
. 2RX, not in the USA, os was wrongly given at 
■ the j!oot o£ fiis letter on “A Herbert Sonnet” in 
' \hv TLS, December 9. 

Philip .Gross’s first; volume of poems, Famil- 
\\ fo«/was, published this year by Peterloo Poets, 
rathdr than being “due soon” as stated in Neil ■ 
Corcoran’s article on poetry Review, TLS,' 
' November 4. 
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